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~~ ORGANIZED LABOR 7 


HAS AN IMPORTANT JOB! _ 
A copy of a poster distributed by the 
League for Human Rights, headed by 
Matthew Woll, vice-president of the 
American Federation of Labor. 


Chilean Rightists 
Threaten Defense 
OfWest Hemisphere 


By BRYCE OLIVER 
News Commentator at Station WEVD, NewYork 

The 3,00 miles of South American coastline, 
above which floats the single-starred, red-white- 
blue banner of Chile, is the real danger spot 
of this hemisphere, according to the most relia- 
ble informants in official 
Washington circles. 

Uruguay is falling into line with hemisphere 
total defense; Acting President Cantillo of Ar- 
gentina and his cabinet have made an about- 
face and are ready to cooperate with Uruguay 
for the defense of the River Plate; the Brazil- 
ian President, Vargas, will (I am reliably in- 
formed) visit the United States in January, 
thus signalizing Brazilian hemis- 
phere defense. 

But in Chile trouble looms. There is no ques- 
tion about the Popular Front Government of 
President Pedro Aguirre Cerda adherencing to 
Hemisphere defense policies. The real menace, 
likely to crash the front pages by March, is a 
Rightist insurrection ag: government. 
Popular Front Rules 

President Aguirre, although a member of the 


Latin-American and 


support of 





ruling “haciedero” or landowning class, is a 
Middle-of-the-Road social and economic re- 


former, who enfranchised the landless and, like 
President Roosevelt, earned for 

tipathy of the privileged “first families,” whose 
political ideas are represented by the Liberal 
now tied in whta is known as a “Liberal-Con- 
and Conservative parties. The two parties are 


himself the an- 


servative Opposition”, and it is they who 
threaten insurrection. 

The administration supported by the “Pop- 
ular Front”, similar to the “Popular Front” of 


Republican Spain nad the “Fronte Populaire” 
of France in 1936 to 38. It is, for the purpose 
of generalized understar f f par- 
ties of the Left, ran conserva- 
tive democrats to Communists. The 
are the dominant group, and have 
most of the industrial, commercial, 
forms instituted since Aguirre’s election in 1938. 
Aguirre himself is a member of the moderate 
Radical party, which is radi 

Since 1938, the 
single congressoinal by-election, so the Govern- 
ment has a clear mandate to proceed with pro- 
gressive political and economic policies. In the 
last senatorial 


a fusion of 





ging from fair 





Socialists 
supported 


and land re- 


il only in name. 
has not won a 





Opposition 





by-elections, in Valparaiso and 






Aconcagua, the Popular Front won again. This 
time there was rioting, which the Opposition 
blamed on the Communists. Charging that 
the government failed to give adequate pro- 


tection to their voters, the Opposition parties 
announced their determination to boycott the 
general elections next March. This 
dented action provoked the sharp warning of 
the President, 

Analysts in Washington believe that the Op- 
position, in refraining from the campaign, plans 
to permit the Popular Front to win by default 
and then arouse Chilean against Chilean with 
charges of Communist domination. 

Forwarned of the danger, the dominant So- 


unprece- 


cialists in the “Front” have launched a cam- 
paign—perhaps too late—to purge the “Front” 
of all Communist support. The Communists 


in turn, cry that the campaign against them is 
launched by “Yankee, Imperialism,,’ 
control Chile and wipe out the trend 
cialization of industry. The Chilean Communists 
by the way, get their orders from New York 
instead of direct from Moscow. 

The government itself friendly to the United 
States and to England, and 
defense, but 
order to make this policy effective. 

The Opposition also has its sore The 
Nazis who impudently call themselves “Socialist 
Vanguard”, and who once cooperated with the 
Communistsfi are now in the camp of the Op- 
course, would mean a 3000 mile breach in 
coastal hemisphere defense. 

To forestall 
position and they take the lead in the charges 
that the government is supporting Communism. 
The Nazis pai 
United States, thus paralleling the C 
at this point, and consequently 


rassing to the Liberal-Conservative 


seeking to 


toward so- 


favors hemisphere 
must purge the Communists in 


point. 


“Radicals” as 


sucn action, suc 


a] ar 1. 
aiso are Campaigning ag Sst the 


y 
J 





nmunists 





are as embar- 


Opposition, 





which is supported by United State ndustrial- 
ists and domestic commercial interests, as_ the 
Communists are to the government 

Meanwhile, tempers are mounting, and pre- 
dictions are openly it t Opposition, 
resigned UC 4 Y eize powel 
illegally. Sfould t pI vould have 
be done with the aid of the powerful and par 
tially militarized “Socialist Vanguard”. This, of 
the influential Senator D ! ng witl 
the notion of a corporate state, 
respects to the corporate 
be established constitutionally ji 


President Vargas is enjoying the 
the United States next month 








Ford, Pacifists Unite All Anti- British 


Groups Into “America First Committee”’ 




















| Seer Weeiee OF Italy; Laval 
Incident Alienates Weygand 





By MALCOLM HASTINGS 
Now that the storm about the ousting of Pierre Laval by Marshal Pétain 
from the Vichy government is over and the quarrel between the two—according to 
Berlin dispatches—is settled to the satisfaction of Germany, the war can go on. 
England has not permitted the matter to stay her hand for a single moment. 
British troops have completed the ousting of the Italians from Egypt and have act- 


ually invaded Libya. Marshal Graziani’s 
on a 150-mile front into the Libyan desert, while 
the Greeks, ably assisted by the R.A.F., con- 
tinue the job of driving Mussolini’s armies from 
Albania. 


It won’t be long now, it seems, before the 
“empire” which Mussolini thought he had built 
along the shores of the Adriatic and the Medi- 
terranean, and in Africa, will be a thing of the 
past. As we wrote some weeks ago—before 
events had begun to take a disastrous turn for 
Fascist Italy—‘“Hitler has yet to lose the war, 
Mussolini has already lost it.”” How soon Musso- 
lini will receive the demand for an accounting 
to the Italian people is not yet clear. The time 
will depend upon circumstances—upon whether 
Hitler considers it necessary and wise to occupy 
Italy to avert a popular uprising that would 
sweep the Duce and his regime into oblivion. 
But nothing that Hitler may or may not do can 
now save Mussolini from final and complete de- 
struction, military and political. 


The very same idea applies no less to Hitler 
himself, although in his case the situation will 
obscure. 


remain for some time a bit 


Whatever role developments may yet assign 
to France in the general war-picture, the main 
outlines of the conflict at this moment concern 
the situation in Africa and Greece on the one 
hand, and Germany’s moves with respect to the 
While England, with 
the brilliant cooperation of the Greeks, continues 
her efforts to knock Italy out of the war before 


British Isles on the other. 


spring, in order to free her own hands for action 
reported vo be com- 
pleting preparations for a final 
upon the 3ritish Isles. It 


whether Hitler 


against Germany, Hitler is 
grand assault 


may be doubted 





will waste much time and effort 


on saving Mussolini’s military position., First 
because no uch direct effort can be made, 50 
far as Africa is concerned, while Britain still 


rules the Mediterranean. And, secondly, because 
Hitler must by now have written off Mussolini 





as a definite liability. There is stil] the possi- 
bility that German troops and planes may be 
sent to Albania to help halt the Greeks, but 
this would involve the danger of setting the 


whole of the Balkans on fire and drawing in 
’, thus creating a second major German 

war front—the thing Hitler has from the begin- 
‘or both military and psy- 





ning tried to avert for 


le reasons. 


Indications point to the fact that, abandoning 
Mussolini to Hitler will concentrate 
upon consolidating his own not too secure 
tion on the Continent, preparatory to another 
“final” attempt to knock out England before the 
flow of planes, supplies, and munitions from the 
United States becomes sufficient to shatter all 
hope of German victory. 


his fate, 


posi- 


The role of the United States is now truly 
decisive. England will win the war if she re- 
us the assistance in planes, ships, 
and war materials to maintain her 
offensive in Africa and her’ position in the 
Mediterranean, beat off Hitler’s attacks over 
Britain and on the seas, and prepare for the 
moment when great British air fleets—and ulti- 


ceives from 





necessary 





forces, latest dispaches say, are retreating 





mately armies—can assume the offensive against 
Germany. 
* ok * 

Meanwhile Laval is back in Paris, rescued 
from his embarassment at Vichy by Otto Abetz, 
Hitler’s spy-ambassador, on orders from the 
Fuehrer himself. There would be immeasurable 
comedy in the upheaval at Vichy if it did not 
emphasize so poignantly the tragedy of France. 
We do not know whether there was or was not 
a conspiracy by Laval to overthrow Pétain and 
power for himself. The matter is not 
really of any great interest, except as a piquant 
detail. It has long been quite clear to the 
French people—to say nothing of the rest of 
the world—that the Vichy government exists 
only by the grace of Hitler. With or without 
Laval, Vichy will be compelled to do Hitler’s 
will in the future as it has in the past. With 
this rather important difference, however: Be- 
cause of events in North Africa, Hitler himself 
is no longer the complete master as regards 
France. The considerable African army com- 
manded by Weygand must be taken into con- 
sideration. Space does not permit discussion of 
this aspect of the situation in detail, but a union 
of Weygand’s forces with the British, with the 
possible adherence of the remaining French fleet 
to the combination, would be a blow that Hitler 
would find rather painful. If Pétain must walk 
warily not to displease Hitler, the latter too 
must not push matters too far vis-a-vis Vichy, 
provoke a situation in ‘North Africa 
which would mean, in effect, France’s re-entry 
into the war against Germany. 

The British victories in North Africa and the 
continued advance of the Greeks in Albania have 
added materially to this prospect. We can 
readily imagine Hitler’s discomfiture over his 
mistake in having forced Peétain to send Wey- 
gand to Africa last September in order to be 
rid of his opposition to the execution of the 
armistice terms, while using him as a club 
against de Goulle. Today, Weygand is truly 
France’s ace in the hole. What Reynaud wanted 
to do last June but could not, Weygand, who 
did not then want to do it, may now be com- 
pelled by circumstances to execute. We may 
yet see imposing French forces fighting side by 
side with the British. 

Pétain and Co. remain Hitler’s hostages in 
metropolitan France. Laval, no longer in the 
government, but working behind the scenes in 
Paris, may continue to chase political phantoms 
of his own, still believing himself a new Talley- 
rand destined to “save” France by making her 
Germany’s active ally in the war, but it is be- 
coming apparent that there can be no more life 
to his ambition than in the bones of the Duke 
of Reichstadt brought from Vienna to rest be- 
side Napoleon at the Invalides. The French peo- 
ple will no more be beguiled by the remains of 
l’Aiglon than they will be by the wiliness of 
Laval and Hitler’s doubtful gifts. 

They know the value of both. They look to 
England—to British victory—for their salvation 
and the salvation of the world. England will 
not disappoint them—if we, the American peo- 
ple, do our duty! 


seize 


} } 
lest he 


John Haynes Holmes, Van Wyck Brooks 
Withdraw From “Mission Ship“ Drive 


Judging from the reaction of several prominent men whose names have 


been listed on the letterhead of the American Rescue Ship Mission as 


“ 


sponsors” 


it now appears that some names were procured when Communist agents misrepre- 
sented the nature of the $300,000 campaign; and that some names were obtained 
by the simple process of just adding them to the list without getting the consent 


of the individuals themselves. 


Among those who have resigned or 


are attempting to determine how the ship 


mission directors obtained their names are John Haynes Holmes, minister of the 
Community Church, and Van Wyck Brooks, prominent literary critic, author of the 


Flowering of New England and New England 
Indian Summer. 

Reverend Dr. Holmes resigned this week and in 
a letter to THE NEW LEADER said: 


“In reference to your article in the Decem- 








ber 7 issue of your paper on the “Refugee 
Ship,” which my name ars, may I say 
that I have no connection with this organ 
tior I resigned ! when I dis 





“T agree with you that I should have know! 
better. But I was deceived in this case by the 
fact that I was invited to join the group by 
Miss Helen Keller, for whom I have a regard 
which approaches reverence. I am sorry that 
so great and noble a woman should be deceived. 

Van Wyck Brooks is writing to the “mis- 

ion” asking it te move his name it is 
learned from an unimpeachable s e. Mr 
Brooks did not consent to be listed as a 

onsor. He does not know how his name got 
on the letterhead. 

The ( nmurt natu ne n yr 

now obvy It a ¢ - 

s lrive erely for 
Ci mur ¥, opera g through a othe 
orga calle t [ ed Ame ns n- 
Aid Committee ecretary ch is 
Fred Biedenkapp 

He is one of the fou the Communist 
Party and f twenty years has been one of 
its functionaries. Among the others who have 








fronted for the Communist Party in the 
drive are Mare Blitzstein, Franz Boas, Martha 
Dodd, Rockwell Kent, Corliss Lamont, Jack 
McMichael, Dorothy Parker, Harry F. Ward, 
Herman Shumlin, Max Yergan. They are listed 
‘ All of them have been actively 


Ss sponsors. 


a I 
associated with the Communist Party fronts 
for years. 











Courtesy of Seaman and Justice. 
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U.S. to Produce 
29 Billions Worth 
Of War Materials 


By EDWARD LORING 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—As revealed in these 
dispatches last week, William Knudsen has been 
made production Czar, for that’s what the new 
three-man defense production committee means. 
While he was away, President Roosevelt studied 
the muddle which defense output had developed 
into and decided to name Knudsen instead of 
Henderson to the top spot. 

With Knudsen’s appointment a concession to 
big business, Roosevelt will crack down on the 
N.A.M. type of anti-labor publicity which has 
attempted to put the onus of the disintegration 
of the defense production program on the labor 
movement. A typical blast may be 


expected soon. 


Roosevelt 


In the meantime, the pipedreams of an annual 
output of 50,000 warplanes, a vast two-ocean 
navy and an army of 1,400,000 equipped with 
more power than any other army are being 
replaced with a more hard-headed program. The 
time schedule necessary for the filling of 
$17,000,000,000 in war orders is being revised. 
With new U.S. orders contemplated, and witk 
British purchasing now resumed, American 
plants will be carrying a total of $29,500,000,000, 
according to an important government agency. 

Revised estimates indicate that between 9,000 
and 10,000 planes will be built in 1941. Typical 
of the bottlenecks is the lack of aluminum cast- 
ings for machine tools. A Mellon monopoly, the 
Aluminum Corporation of America persists in 
maintaining high prices and refuses to expand 
for the needed production. In addition too few 
firms manufacture parts like magnetos for 
plane motors or magnetic steel for these motors. 
Parts are scarce. Small manufacturers are prac- 
tically unused by the Defense Commission in 
placement of orders. 

There are not enough engines, machine tools, 
aluminum forgings, magnesium castings to build 
planes at the rate previously expected. But con- 
trary to manufacturers’ charges there is a suffi- 
cient reservoir of skilled labor. AFL and CIO 
figures prove this and both organizations are 
ready to supply any industrialist with all the 
help he needs. 

An analysis of all types of weapons avail- 
able to America’s armed forces reveal that the 
Navy is among the most powerful in the world 
and ready for instantaneous action. But there 
is no army and production in guns and other 
equipment lower than that in planes which al- 
ready has suffered a 30 per cent cut. There are 
no heyvy tanks. Light tanks are coming off the 
lines at about 100 a month. 

At this rate only four of the U.S. projected 
10 armoured divisions will be equipped by Jan- 
uary 1942. By that time have 
appropriated funds for 6 more such divisions. 
At present there are no anti-aircraft guns, no 
aircraft cannon, no 10-millimeter howitzers; and 
the automatic Garand rifles are coming off at a 
pace which will equip an army of 1,400,000 
sometime in 1944. 

Except for Italy, the United States is 
ducing less merchantship tonnage than any other 
power. We turn out about 500,000 tons a yea) 
to the Nazis’ 1,250,000. The 
reveals that American 
expanded to construct 
freighters for England and is considering the 
! country of several pl: 


for the assembly of pre-fabricated freighters 


Congress will 


pro- 


government now 
hipyards will now be 
sixty fast. 10,000-ton 


construction in this ant 














Petain Continues Turning Over 
Anti-Fascists to Franco for Execution 


It is learned from dependable sources that 
José Rodriguez Vega, General Secretary of the 
Union of Workers (U.G.T.), 
Cayetano Bolivar of Malaga, and Florencio Sosa 
of the Canary Islands, members of the Cortes, 
and Lieutenant-Colonels Filemon Foral and Dan- 
el Ortega have been sentenced to death by the 


Spanish General 





itary tribunals of the Franco Government. 
All of en ad fi refuge in republican 
France after the close of the civil war in Spain, 

t were recently handed over to the clerical- 
militarist regime at Madrid by the Vichy gov- 
ft T ner . 

We are informed also that several former 


members of General Lister’s staff, who were in- 
terned at the Vernet Dariége prison in wnoceu- 


pied France, have now been delivered up to 
Franco. The Mexican legation at Vi 1 
to save these men, giving assurance tl 
would be admitted to Mexico, but Pétain’s offi- 
cials branded them as “criminals” and refuse 
to let them g 

Among othe \ have given up to Franco’s 
hangme! J. Ga Lison, Zaldivar, and Gon- 
zalo Deval, whose f now in Mex T 











Madrid, Federica Montseny, v was a member 
of the Spanish Re licar inet under Largo 
Caballero, and N 1 ver, W Vas a 
of the Internatior Acaden Ur r Phe fate 


ts proba 


Left Wing lsolationists 
Join Industrialists 


In Starving Allies 
By VINCENT ROGERS 


Informed that President Roosevelt’s return 
from the Caribbean would be the signal for a 
concerted drive to fully equip England to back 

. a combined submarine, air, and perhaps infantry 
attack which Hitler will unleash in January or 
February, the appeasement groups in this coun- 
try are rapidly organizing their forces into one 
or two large fronts, the most important which 
is the “America First” Committee. 

This group is financed by important indus- 
trialists and merchants among whom are Henry 
Ford, Ernst T. Weir, Gen. Robert E. Wood and 
Lessing J. Rosenwald. Part of it, despite its 
obvious emphasis on Anglophobia, instead of 
pure pacifism, are persons who have been prom- 
inent in the now practically defunct Socialist 
party. Linked to its are organizations like the 
American Legion and also persons frequently 
linked with Communist “front” activities. 

Another isolationist group, which is obviously 
more pro-Nazi than pacifist, is the No Foreign 
War Committee, which will run its just mass 
meeting shortly in the German district of St. 
Louis. Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh has 
told the committee that he was at its service. 
This group was organized by: Verne Marshall, 
editor of the Cedar Rapids Gazette, in Iowa. 
Associated with Marshall is O. K. Armstrong, 
of Springfield, Mo., chairman of the American 
Legion Foreign Affairs Committee. Among Mr. 
Armstrong’s sponsors and associates in the re- 
cent past have been Maynard Kreuger, 1940 
vice-presidential candidate, along with Norman 
Thomas, and Frederick Libby, executive secre- 
tary of the National Council for the Prevention 
of War, and one of the heads of the Keep 
America Out Of War Congress. Mr. Libby’s name 
is listed as an endorser of the new magazine 
Commentator, which is obviously semi-fascist 
and which features appeasement articles by 
Ford and Lindbergh, both recipients of Hitler 
medals. 


Only last month Mr. Ford attacked the 
Jews in an interview with an American 
correspondent of the Manchester Guardian, 


Recently the Commentator ran a_ series of 
photographs labeled “Internationalist Hall of 
Fame.” The “internationalists,” who were at- 
tacked for “Stalinist” tendencies are James 
Bryant Conant, Johannes Steel, Walter Lipp- 
mann, Archibald MacLeish, Raymond Graham 
Swing, William C. Bullitt, William Allen White 
and Marshall Field. The caption under Mr. 
Field’s picture attacks PM, New York after- 
noon paper, for “‘deploring the defeat of the 
Spanish Loyalists — the same Loyalists who 
applied the torch to Christian Spain.” The 
Commentator is avowedly anti-British. 

Both Armstrong and Libby recently partici- 
pated in a Washington conference devoted to 
planning the unity of isolationist groups. The 
parley was called by O. K. Armstrong and 
Merle Thorpe of the tory magazine The Na- 
tion’s Lindbergh was the main 
speaker. Others who participated were A. J. 
Muste, a Socialist party presidential elector, 
and Harold Chance, head of the Students’ 
Peace Service. 

The editor of Uncensored, a mimeographed 
anti-war newsletter published by the Writers 
Anti-War Bureau, which is a Socialist party 
front, is now publicity director of the Amer- 
ica First Committee, which lists among its 
national committeemen Henry Ford, Dr. A. J. 
Carlson, frequent signer of Communist front 
statements and a member of Professor Boas’ 
pro-Soviet Committee for Democracy and in- 
tellectual Freedom; William R. Castle, assist- 
ant secretary of state in the Hoover cabinet 
and one of the most conservative men in public 
life; Irving S. Cobb, Willkie campaigner; 
General Hugh S. Johnson, who was both anti- 
Jewish and anti-Negro during the Willkie 
campaign; Katheryn Lewis, notorious for her 


Susiness, 


fellow-treveling; Hanford MacNider, tory 
Republican and prominent Legionnaire, and 


3urton K. Wheeler, who has been close to John 
Lewis throughout his isolationist period. 

McCormick of the Chicago Tribune 
and Charles Lindbergh are cooperating closely 
with the America First Committee. It was 
McCormick built Lindbergh into the na- 
leading appeasement spokesman. Lind- 
bergh was McCormick’s house guest when he 
went to Chicago for his first anti-British broad- 


Colonel 


W h ) 


tions 






cast. The’speech was made over WGN, Me- 
Cormick’s station 

Obviously the logic of all isolationist press- 
ure groups has fina brought the “extreme 
righ and ‘ xtreme left” together. No 
matter what cause the | rto sincere pacifists 
thought they were serving, they are now act- 
ively cooperating with persons close to the 
Hitler gin 

(This is the first of series on the growth 
of appeasement sentiment in this country. 
Future articles will go into the role played 

Ernest T. Weir, Ben Smith, John Lewis 


ind others Ds 


Belgians Show Anti-Nazi Feeling by 
Wearing Band Proscribed for Jews 

A striking demonstration of anti-Nazi feel- 
f lgian people in Ant- 





corded this when the Reich 

oC thorities ordered all Jews in the 

‘ X- ar of the shield 

‘ arms 

j n the rest of Ant- 

verp’s populatior é vearing this arm- 

band as a mea mass protest. They 

ronged th re¢ 5 at the Germans were 

unable to tell who was Jewish and who was 

not. Being abl handle this sort of situa- 
tion, the order was quietly forgotten, 


_ 
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Recent 


By GEORGE SHORT 


Special to THE NEW LEADER 


Strikes Affected Less Than I 
Defense Orders; No Labor Shortage Seen 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Strikes in the defense industry are a negligible part of the 
forces which have slowed arms production, government and labor spokesmen revealed 


here this week. 


So rapid was the spread of public resentment against the men responsible for the Vul- 
tee stoppage, the AFL jurisdictional squabble over War Office construction and the walkout 
at the Kensington plant of the Aluminum Corporation of America, that there has been a 
sharp decline in strikes during the past few weeks. 

Labor experts point out that the number of actual stoppages will decline because of 
the arbitration abilities of Sidney Hillman and his group with the National Defense Com- 
mission, John Steelman and the Department of Labor’s conciliation service, and Edward 


McGrady, special labor trouble- 
shooter just taken on by the gov- 
ernment. Both William Green and 
Philip Murray, although reserv- 
ing complete rights to organize 
and call for strike action, have 
virtually given their word that all 
arbitration facilities will first be 
exhausted before men are called 
out. This is scoffed at by those 
familiar with the CIO, for Mur- 
ray has no influence over the 
maritime, transport, aircraft, com- 
munication, and federal workers 
unions. 

Testifying before a congres- 
sional committee, Isador Lubin, 
director of statistics in the De- 
partment of Labor, showed that 
inthe past five months there have 
been fewer strikes than during 
the same period of 1916, which 
was a comparable defense and war 
period, or in the same five months 
of 1917, when we were actually 
at war. He emphasized that there 
have been no strikes of any sig- 
nificance recently except those at 
Vultee and North Kensington. 

Mr. Lubin’s statistics refuted 
National Association of Manufac- 
turers charges, and those of the 
congressional tory ‘loc, that or- 
ganized labor was responsible for 
lags in defense production, which 
is now running 35 per cent behind 
schedule. 

Lubin also proved that there 
was no skilled labor shortage, es- 
pecially if employers abolish their 
40-year age limit and take on 
men up to 58. By Christmas of 
next year, Lubin predicted, jobs 
for 6,000,000 persons will have 
been created, directly or indirect- 
ly, by the defense drive. Non- 
agricultural industry is now em- 
ploying 37,000,000 persons, about 
700,000 under the peak level of 





1929. 

No figures are available on the 
percentage of these 37,000,000 
now working in defense plants, 
but it is known that in the few 
walkouts only some 10,000 men 
were involved. Manufacturers are 
carrying a backing of $14,000,- 
000,000 in American defense or- 
ders alone, with some $4,000,000,- 
000 more coming from England. 
Of this amount only one plant 
with an $80,000,000 backlog or 
.003% of defense orders was 
struck on Corhmunist orders. The 
ousting of these leaders is a job 
for the government bureaus, not 
the industrialists or their legis- 
lators. New laws providing “30- 
day cooling periods,” as does the 
bill of Senator Ball (Republican, 
Minnesota), will, do little to ease 
Communists out of control in 
key industries where sabotage 
may seriously effect the entire 
defense mechanism. Nor will these 
bills stop the calling of ill-advised 
jurisdictional strikes such as the 
one called by the Brotherhood of 
Carpenters in a dispute with the 
Wood Workers’ Union over work 


on the new War Department 
building. 

Attention here was called to 
the action of Boeing aircraft 


workers in ousting Communists 
from their union. Both the Dies 
Committee and the FBI knew of 
Soviet agents’ infiltration into the 
plant which turns out the Flying 
Fortress, and which is under con- 
tract to turn out 600 ultra-modern 
planes by June, 1941. The board, 
appointed by John Bader, presi- 
dent of the Boeing local of the 
Aeronautical Mechanics’ Union, 
AFL, recently found seven mem- 
bers, including Vice-President Don 


Keppler, guilty of Communist 
party membership and recom- 
mended their expulsion. The un- 
ion has a closed shop at Boeing 
and expulsion means loss of job. 
A full membership vote on the 
oustings will be held on Decem- 
ber 28. Government action should 
be taken against the seven. in the 
view of this writer, but anti- 
union legislation would deprive 
the other 800 Boeing workers of 
their rights to bargain  col- 
lectively. 

Evidence that trade union or- 
ganization activity is not incom- 
patible with intensified defense 
work, or even with a wartime 
emergency, can be found in Eng- 
land, where the unions have been 
growing steadily since fighting 
started in 1939, at the end of 
which year there were about 
6,234,000 persons in the Trades 
Union Congress, led by Chairman 
Hallsworth and secretary Walter 
Citrine. This was 182.000 more 
members than the T.U.C. had in 
1938. There are now nearly 7,000,- 
000 members—and this is in a 
nation with a working population 
of only 18,000,000. During the 
first World War—or from 1913 to 
1920 —- trade union membership 
grew in England from 4,000,000 
to 8,548,000. Yet during all these 
emergency years England pro- 
duced war material at a prodigi- 
ous rate. 

More than one-half of the to- 
tal membership is concentrated in 
thirteen unions; there are 40 un- 
ions with a membership of 25,000 
or more and 680 with a member- 


ship of less than 1,000. In this 
last group is found the concen- 
tration of what Communist con- 


trol there is. 


U.S. Provides 3,600 Shops to Train 


By DANIEL BELL 
While the arrest of a band of 
six boys, ranging from 13 to 20 
years of age, who committed 
twenty thefts within a period of 
two months, is in the headlines 
and the picture pages of the tab- 
loids, the steady work of youth 
training being performed by such 
government agencies as the Na- 
tional Youth Administration 
rarely receives such displays. 
Yet since its inception on July 
1, 1935, the National Youth Ad- 
ministration — the NYA — has 
served no less then 2,770,000 
youths, spending a total of $321,- 
-883,000. At times NYA approp- 
riations have had to run the 
gauntlet of economy-minded con- 
gressman, and useful projects 
were indiscriminately slashed 
from the budget. Today, planning 
for youth is becoming one of the 
integral aspects of the national 
defense program, and it is ex- 
pected that more than 1,000,000 
youths will be in the NYA be- 
tween July, 1940, and June, 1941, 


two parts. One section is for 
students in school who need part- 
time employment to enable them 
to continue ‘their education; the 
second is for young people who 
are out of school and in need of 
jobs. These latter are usually 
placed in projects which will 
provide vocational training for 
private employment. 

While originally most of the 
propriations went for student aid 
—in 1935, 310,000 students were 
aided as against 135,000 in the 
out-of-school-work projects — to- 
day the need for skill training 
has stepped up the latter part of 
the project so that in 1940-41, 
half a million will be aided from 
the student appropriations, and 
an equal number will receive 
training. 

The need for intensification of 
the vocational side of NYA was 
underscored this week in a re- 
port by Howard Bell of the 
American Youth Commission, en- 
titled “Matching Youth and 
Jobs,” which shows that the ma- 


NYA projects are divided into jority of the 1,750,000 who leave 
Many Minor Parties Polled 
Record Low Vote in November 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Most minor party votes, except 
that of the American Labor Party in New York, hit a new 
low in the recent national election, despite the fact that the 
casting of 49,808,624 votes set an all-time record. 


The Socialist party 


polled 116,796 votes for 


Norman 


Thomas, the lowest vote since Eugene Victor Debs received 
94,768 in 1900. Twice since then, in 1912 and 1920, the 
Socialists have polled well above 900,000 votes in an electoral 


much smaller than now. 
Debs. In 1932, Thomas and 
Maurer got 884,781 votes, but 
immediately afterwards the party 
began to disintegrate. The Social- 
ists were on the ballot in 30 
states this year. ‘ 
Despite the Nazi-Soviet pact 
and the failure of the Communist 
party to make the ballot in 22 
states, Browder polled 48,789 votes 


throughout the country—a heavy 
loss from his 80,159 in 1936. In 
1932, the first year the Commu- 


nists appeared on the baiios, they 
polled 102,991 for thei 
William Z. Foster. 


candidat 


Some 58,600 drys marched th 
staid way to the polls to vote fo 
Roger Babson for president. I 
1936 the Prohibitionist obtained 
37,661 votes and 81,869 in 1932. 
J. W. Aiken put another iten 


in the splinter-marked record of 
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30th high totals were cast for 














the somnambulant Socialist Labor 


party by polling 14,861 votes. In 


1926 he had 12,508 and in 1932 
the figure was 33,276. 


Contrasted with this disintegra- 
tion of minor and sliver parties 
the American Labor party, which 
has as its basis the New York 
trade union movement, both AFL 
and CIO, polled 417,418 votes in 


New York State. This gives it 
the balance of power over 47 elec- 
torai vetes, since no major party 


n New York can now win by 
a 200,000 vote margin, 


nore than 


high 


ind even that will be 


Out of a ttle ove 80,000,000 
lult fewer than 50,000,000 
voted ay 65 per cent. Several 
mil n were disfranchised in 
southern states by the poll-tax 
ind false “literacy” tests. This is 
aphically illustrated by compar- 
dustrial states like Illi 

is Wi South Carolina. In tl 
former 53.4 per cent voted, in 
Indiana 52 per cent, in Nevada 
er cent, but in South Carolina 

5.2 pe cent cast ballots, 8 pei 
cent in Mississippi, 10 per cent 
n Georgia, and 10.4 per cent in 
Alab 


1,000,000 Youths for Civil Jobs in ’41 


school each year to search for 
work have no definite job train- 
ing or experience. 

The Commission’s evidence also 
shows that of the 4,000,000 youth, 
between the ages of 15 and 24, 
and of American youth in gen- 
eral less than one in four have 
had any practical help in learn- 
ing what work fits them best, or 
in adequate education for work. 
There is m lorganized aid in 
finding jobs. And yet a recent 
occupational classification by the 
United States Employment Serv- 
ice differentiates 18,000 different 
kind of jobs from which to choose. 

The out of school work pro- 
gram of the National Youth Ad- 
ministration is currently operat- 
ing in 2,903 of the 3,072 counties 
in the United States, as well as 
in Alaska, Puerto Rico, and the 
Virgin Islands. In over 3,600 
workshops these 500,0000 young 
men and women are getting basic 
experience in mechanical pur- 
suits, such as woodworking, 
metal, aircraft electrical, 
automotive, sewing, and 
young people the opportunity to 
learn the use of hand 
power - driven machinery 
equipment. With this 
lated training in 
junction with the United States 
Office of Education. Other pro- 
jects include recreation, construc- 
tion of public projects, and con- 
servation work, 


radio, 


give 


tools and 
and 
goes re- 


classroom con- 


NYA wages are fixed in cach 
state by the State Youth Ad- 
ministration according to pre- 


vailing local rates, within a min- 
imum of 40 and a maximum of 


100 hours each month. This is 
for non-school youth. In New 
York the wage is 50 cents an 
hour. 

College students earn between 


$10 and $20 a month, at the 50 
cents rate, with a 40-hour maxi- 
mum month, While these amounts 
are admittedly NYA stu- 


dents come from families averag- 


small, 


ing $645 for the 


entire familiy a 


year. 
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Reich Can Feed Europe, 
U.S. Statistics. Reveal 


By BILL ROBERTS 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—The campaign to feed nations 
now oceupied by Nazi troops has been completely discredited 
by United States government figures. A survey of Depart- 
ment of Agriculture findings on food conditions abroad re- 
veals that there will be no starvation this winter in Ger- 
many, France, Belgium, Denmark, the Netherlands, and 
Norway; and that Germany, if Hitler permits, can so ar- 
range its warehouses and transports into a clearing system 
that all Europe can be fed out of the surpluses now ac- 
cumulating as Reich war reserves. 

In addition there are sufficient food surpluses in Sweden, 


Switzerland, Portugal and south- 
eastern Europe which Herbert 
Hoover and his colleagues in the 
Committee for Food to the Five 
Small Democracies have 
looked.” British diplomatic circles 
have expressed resentment against 
the Hoover drive, especially after 
persons friendly to the Allies had 
shown some committeemen docu- 
mentary evidence that Germany 
could feed Europe if it wanted to, 
and that it already was using the 
French navy and merchant ma- 
rine now en- 
gaged in bringing 
food to 


“over- 






some 
Vichy to break 
the British block- 
ade. 

The United 
States is sending 
surplus food to 
Finland via Pet 
samo and it is 
not at all certain 
that this does not 
release similar quantitie 


Hoover 


to Ger- 


many, since Helsinki is now un- 
der strong German and Russian 
pressure. 

Information supplied by the 
Department of Agriculture here 
reveals that it is the British, 
who normally import two-third 


of their food, who may starve if 
the U-boat campaign 
cutting England off 
United States and the 

Rations now in effect in Great 
Britain only 


of sugar per person 


succeeds in 
from the 


colonies. 


eight 
per week, 
two ounces of tea, two ounces of 
butter, two ounces of cooking fat, 
three and one-half ounces of 
cooked bacon and ham; no cream; 


allow ounces 


milk controlled and good bread 
scarce. 
Food supplies are ample for 


full winter requirements in Ger- 
many, the Agri- 
culture important 
changes have been made 
allowances 
Fresh milk, fresh 
fruit, fats and meat are rationed 
but plentiful. Unrationed are 
potatoes, bread grains, and sugar. 
Malnutrition i minimized 
by extensive use of synthetic 
vitamin pills. 


Department of 
reveals, No 
in ration 
ince the war began. 


cheese, eggs, 


lifting all livestock 
from 
food-produc- 


Germany is 
farm product 
The main 
ing centers are occupied by the 
Reichswehr. Berlin itself admits 
that the French wheat harvest 
amounts to 700% normal 


( 
crop. Potato and sugar-beet crops 


and othe: 
France, 


of the 


in the occupied zone are 60% of 


normal. These entire crops are 
being requisitioned and sent to 
Germany while the people of un- 
occupied France starve along 
with the millions of refugees. Be- 
cause of Reich policy in France, 
both parts of the country suffer 


from severe shortages of fats, oil, 
sugar and rice. 
In Belgium there are shortages 


Ol iat 


milk, 


, oils, fresh milk and eggs, 
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all of which Germany could easily 


supply. Meat is plentiful in 
Denmark and the Netherlands; 
only the shortage of bread, fats, 
and oils is noticeable. Norway 
has more than a year’s supply of 
wheat on hand; only fish and 
marine oil are scarce. But Sweden 
has huge reserves of all food 
stuffs awaiting German facilita- 
tion of financial and trade ma- 
chinery. Food can come from 
Finland, too, for Helsinki reports 
only moderate shortages of bread, 
grains, fats, and oils. 

The nations hit hardest are 
Spain, where millions will starve 
under Franco this winter; and 
Italy, where there are practically 
no food staples available. Mal- 
nutrition will account for more 
casualities inside Italy this winter 
than did the British and Greek 
armies. But if Mr. Hoover feeds 
these two nations, he feeds official 
axis partners. 











Jap Agents 
Work With 
Silver Shirts 


Although Japanese 
dists in this country are working 
closely with foreign and endemic 
fascist there has been 
little apparent Federal effort to 
cut Tokyo off from vital oil and 
scrap war materials. ' 

Japanese ships traveling west- 
ward take this 
country and on their return carry 
war material purchased in the 
United States. Protests have been 
lodged in the State Department 
against the shipment of zine, 





propagan- 


agents 


propaganda to 


which is not on the list of embar- 
for the manufacture of brass, 
goed materials. Zine is needed 


which is used for cartridges and 
shell cases. 
making a total of 12,042 tons for 
the first ten months of the year. 
working in 


During October 3,775 


Japanese agents, 
coordination with their country’s 
merchant marine, are unloading 
German printed matter 
on the West Coast. Then the 
Japanese pack this Nazi propa- 
ganda and mail it to long lists 
supplied by the German Library 
of Information. 

The Japanese are also working 
with local fascists like William 
Dudley Pelley, silver shirt chief. 
Investigators reveal that during 
August 1940 he released the copy- 
right of one of his many fascist 
publication, No More Hunger, to 
the Nipponese. About 800,000 


this book are being 


tons of 


copies of 
printed in Tokyo fer distribution 
throughout the United States, it 
was learned here last week. Ja- 
panese radio networks constantly 
give favorable publicity to Pelley. 

In an effort to influence Amer- 
ican public opinion, the Japanese 
have established the Orient News 


Photo Service, at 216 East 45th 
St., New York City, which sup- 
plies free pictures and mats to 


newspapers. These pictures de- 


pict Japan as a benevolent nation 
supplying rice to China, ete. 

The renovated Ministry of Pro- 
paganda, which the Japanese 
have euphemistically entitled the 
“New Bureau of Information,” is 
to. have its headquarters in the 
former Imperial theatre in Tokyo. 
The Ministry has five chief divi- 

ons: General Affairs, Planning, 
Information, Overseas 
and Culture. Koh 
Ishii, former Consul General at 
Los Angeles, will be the chief 
with newspaper 


Domestic 





Information, 


“eontact man’ 


correspondent 
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Hemin ain 
emingway and Sp 
By RALPH DE TOLEDANO 
N the today of war and multifaced fascisms, in this time of in- 
tellectual confusion and the unrest of lost allegiances, Ernest 
Hemingway’s new book, for Whom the Bell Tolls,* must be ap- 
praised as it touches on Spain, on the common man in arms, on 
the individual and his relation to the mass. 

And more than this, as the development of an all-important 
theme: dignity. The dignity of men facing death without bravado, 
the dignity of human courage directed towards a good end, the 
dignity of man’s belief in himself. “What barbarians these fascists 
are,” says one of Hemingway’s characters. “In them is no con- 
ception of dignity.” Dignity died in Spain and the bell tolled for 
all Europe, perhaps for the entire world. 

You can see that it is a new Hemingway who writes, not the 
author of The Sun Also Rises, of A Farewell to Arms, of Death 
in the Afternoon. There are many similarities between the old and 
the new—the same overwhelming mastery of controlled prose; the 
same fine brutality of depiction that strips away the fatty, layers 
of thinking and feeling to the sensitive core of people as he sees 
them; the same punctillious regard for a veracity that borders on 
poetic truth; the same preoccupation with blood, with the psy- 
chology of fear in men who must move bravely, with sex as sig- 
nificant action. 

But Hemingway is no longer writing about the flatulence of 
expatriate Americans or anatomizing his masculinity or probing 
into the emotions that surround sudden death. He is writing the 
tragedy of a great land, destroyed by a tragic flaw in itself and 
in the world—a flaw compounded of viciousness, blindness and 
that will to suicide which Viennese psychiatry has discovered. 

He is writing of a great people, of peasants who are not the 
clods of Russian literature but men alive and touched by fire. He 
is writing of an idealism aware of reality and cut apart from 
the flabby dreams of some leaders and the cheap practicality 
of others. 

Of this book as a novel much can be said. The plot is there, 
well constructed, tense, and indigenous to its background, with 
some of the best love scenes Hemingway has ever written and— 
when dipped into an easy Andalusian mysticism—some of the 
worst. 

In delineating characters, he has put in his colors with a 
superb sureness, failing only with the heroine, Maria, who like 
Catherine in A Farewell is seen too much through the eyes of her 
lover. And under it all, there is a strange tenderness which is 
surprising in this traditional man of bluster, a tenderness for 
people which goes beyond Maria and the hero, Robert Jordan, 
beyond the Amazonic Pilar and the old partizan Anselmo. There 
is a quiet understanding of the Spanish mind and the Spanish 
soul which has no part in the blind love of Spain which filled 
some of Hemingway’s other books. 

%* * 
iW is in this question of Spain that we begin to approach the real 
worth and significance of For Whom the Bell Tolls. Spain 
might have been a golden chalice for a new freedom in Europe, 
but it was smashed on both sides of No Man’s Land before the 
day of final surrender. 

We have said glibly that Spain fell England and 
France did not send planes and guns and munitions. Was this 
the only cause? Was there a real will to victory in the Spanish 
people—after the first intoxicating days of seeing the blood of 
fascists and priests (they did shoot priests and for just causes) 

had brought them close to the 
he Juan Marches? What part 
ie defeat? Or the anti-revolu- 


because 


and those leaders whose venality 
great landowners, the Romanones, 
did Catalonian insularity play in 
tionary appeasers, such as Azana? Or more pointedly, the Com- 
munist leadership, which was more with Stalin’s 
Realpolitik and in seizing control than with winning the war? 

Hemingway was writing a bock about an American who had to 
blow up a bridge behind the Fascist lines. His important charac- 
ters were a group of guerrilleros and a girl who had gone through 
the rape and torture of the early days of the revolt. He was not 
attempting to show the Spanish War in microcosm; but directly 
and by implication he described and interpreted the larger events. 
Unlike the pamphleteers and the partisan writers, he does not 
make the mistake of thinking in tussian or French 
revolutions, although the temptation of historical parallel is great. 

Lenin had said that Spain would follow Russia in establishing 
a Communist state. An agricultural country, plagued by the col- 
laboration of Church, Land, and Wealth, Spain was depressed and 
marking time since the loss of its colonial empire. But it was 
class-conscious in a way that it is hard for Americans to realize. 
There was a widespread political orientation among the masses 
of people, both workers and peasants, as well as a small and active 
revolutionary minority. 

Hemingway points out with irony that the peasant leaders who 
Lister, El] Campesino, and so on—all spoke fluent 
the people they led knew what they were fighting 
for and why. And Spain had known its revolution and counter- 
revolution, the horrible biewio negro of Gil Robles. It was moving 
again by faltering steps toward some sort of democratic balance 
when the assassination of Calvo Sotelo signaled the Franco coup. 


t 
tl 


preoccupied 


terms of the 


“sprang up” 
Russian, but 


i Sone cause for the success of this coup is a morass of im- 

ponderables, leading only to metaphysical speculation. We know 
today that the Azana government had enough evidence of treachery 
Mola, Franco, Queipo de Llano, and 
was actually undertaken. But 


to court-martial and shoot 
Sanjurjo long before the 
they lived. 

Azana himself knew almost to the hour when it was to begin. 
He did nothing. After Morocco was Fascist and the uprising was 
spreading rapidly on the Peninsula, Azana_ officially denied its 
existence and arm the people. Instead he tried to 
negotiate. Had not the people taken matters into their own hands, 
he would have let Spain fall without a shot fired. 

We know that had the Catalonians moved with energy on the 
Aragon front, had they organized a war industry as the Chinese 
are doing, the whole history of the war would have been different. 
Instead their played football with the sparse Fascist 
forces and looked down their nose at the rest of Spain, resisting 
the Madrid government wherever they could. This malady of 
mass stupidity and inaction was one with the sickness of Britain 
and France who were both too busy to see the sword that hung 
over their heads. 

We know the whole cynical picture of C.P. intervention behind 
the Loyalist lines which Hemingway underlines in his portrait 
of political commissar Andre Marty carrying out a version of the 
Red Army purges. And through Hemingway again we are shown 
the jealousies which sabotaged the war effort and the inefficiencies 
which caused disjointed and disastrous offensives. 
But if For Whom the Bell Tolls is a great book, and I think 


revolt 


refused to 


“troops” 


that it well may be, it is not for these bits of knowledge which, 
after all, could be part of any competent formal narrative. The 
fall of Spanish liberty, in spite of the facts and the statistics, is 


sics. We are 
n into aecount more and more 


ion—and let the 


entering into an era where tne 
stripped 
materialists, dialectical 


a matter of metaphy 
metaphysical will be 
of its medieval 


or not, pout! 





superstit 


Hemingway has realized, as Ortega y Gasset might point out, 
that to be aware of what happened within Spain, Don Quijote is 
nore valuable than Felix Morrow. In ritual terms, the Passion 
of Spain was a Myste There was pain and death as a sign 
to the world; and when those forces of predatory evil loose today 
are destroyed, there will be a resurrection in Spain. Quijote and 
a Mithraic metaphor seem out of place Here. But Quijote is a 
symbol—a mirror held up to Iberia. And it is not strange to think 
of us as celebrants in the rites of token death. 

When the bell tolled for Spain. we did not know how soon it 
would toll in Poland, in Holland, in Belgium. Did we ever dream 
that it would toll in France? And in America, where the nation 
moves blithely on in the direction of the tragic pitfalls; where 


we are bickering and fighting and betraying instead of looking to 


the greater danger: will the bell to in America? Reading 
Hemingway's book, the feeling grows that perhaps we are spec- 
tators at our own funeral. 
FOR WHOM THE BELL TOLLS. By Evriest Hemingway 
Ny Dye 19.40 s° 50 : 
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Marshal Petain Resists Hitler-Laval Plan To 


Replace Italy wi 


Nazis Draft 
1,000,000 Poles 
For Reich Labor 


sor).—Poland has been the 


i 
} 
1 
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Resentment Against 
Nazi Looting Mounts 


By DICK REYNARD 

When Reich eee for France, Otto Abetz, this 
week marched into Vichy’s Hotel du Parc, 
the French government, he was in effect laying 
to Northwest Africa, which Generalissimo Weygand 
controls from Dakar to Tunis. 

He secured former Vice-Premier Laval’s release, not 
bechuse the German foreign office trusted Herr Pierre 
Etienne Flandin, French foreign minister any the less, 
but because Berlin feared that the 81 year old French 
Chief of State Petain was ready to pull out of the 
bargain Laval had made with Hitler for the substitu- 
tion of France for Italy as an anti-British force in the 
Mediterranean. Coupled with the fact that the French 
have excellent African sea bases to offer the Germans, 
and~the fact that the. French Navy is now almost 
as effective a Mediterranean force—if it re-equip- 
ped by the Germans—as is the Italy navy, the destruc- 
tion of eight Blackshirt Army divisions in Libya and 
Albania and you have the background for Germany‘s 
recent anti-Italian activity. 

Even before British armored divisions 
Libya, Berlin and Rome had their falling out. At the 
end of August Hitler, according to well informed 
London newspaper circles, began to press his ally for 
more active intervention in the Mediterranean. This 
the Italians could not provide despite their Navy of 
six battleships, 21 cruisers, 143 destroyers, and 104 
submarines. The Italians did move into Sidi Barrani, 
against the better judgement of Marshal Rodolfo Gra- 
ziani. Even this move was unsatisfactory to the Ger- 
mans because the territory occupied had already 
evacuated by the Britisl:. Italy had merely chosen the 
line of least resistance to bluff its more militant north- 
ern partner. 

But Hitler does not blui® easily and his tone to Mus- 
solini changed immediately France collapsed. Germany 
assiduously began to woo the French in an attempt to 
win such effective support inside the vanquished coun- 
try that it could safely resurrect part of the French 
army and navy to war on England. More important 
to Nazi strategist General Wilhelm Keitel was the sup- 
port of French armies in Syria and northwestern Africa. 
Once this support was won. the would 
have tittle use for the spiritless Fascist army and navy. 

Italy was not consulted over the negotiations 
Vichy and Berlin and while the from Lor 
raine showed that Germany had not dimini 
own claims on France, Italy 
cupy even a town in Savoy, 
Nor would Hitler permit 
Algeria for fear of 
in French North 

In a desperate 
of Italian forces, I] 


were 


drove into 


} 
been 


Germans 


between 
expulsions 
shed her 
was not permitted to oc- 
Corsica, or the Riviera. 
Mussolini to touch Tunis and 
stirring up pro-British sentiment 
Africa. 

effort to show Hitler the strength 


Duce laun¢ 
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hed his attacl k or 








An Italian occupation of the Greek mainland o 
Crete would strike at the British fleet in the Eastern 
Mediterranean and at the same time provide Italy with 
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convenient bases for the attack on Alexandria and Suez. 
And again the attack on Greece was an Italian attempt 
to seize the only remaining part of the Balkans allotted 
» Italy hrer again changed his mind. 
Laval earned the enmity of General Weygand long 
ago. It was Weve: Borleaux who urged Marshal 
Petain against giving the foreign ministry in the Vichy 
cabinet to Laval. That was during the first three 
days after the fal! of Reynaud’s goverment. Weygand 
warned the Marshal that the appointment of Laval 
would mean eventually open warfare against the 
Since then the “old man” had been openly 








before the F 
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had now reached the 
stage.” But 
Laval—not with 
placement of Italy as 
later the 
‘collaboration” 


and’ desirable. Mr. 
complained of the 


In addition to 








ists. The 
Italian tank units fleeing Tirana, Albanian tg a 
capital, before the Greek advance. lapse of France was 


paralyzed. Not, only 





critical of Laval, public saying that the way his 
name was spelled Laval faced both ways with ease, 
When the former Vice-Premier made his deals for 
“lo a collaboration with his conquerors” he met unex- 
pected resistance; when he persisted he was removed 
for agreeing to permit German occupation of French 
African colonies, and for Reichswehr 
“the right” to pass through Vichy territory. Petain’s 
backbone and big stick against Germany are the 
nial governors. Should they go over to the De Gaullist 
movement in the French they would have 
Italian North Africa in a nutcracker and woul assure 
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materials forbidden, 
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swinging 

The industrialist controlled boards are 
doing nothing to stop this activity which has assumed 
the same overtness as did anti-Nazi labor action during 
the Austrian’s last days. 

Germany of course is aware that 90 percent of the 
pro-British. 
German wireless announced that Franco-German dis- 
cussions had gone “far beyond the 
ciple agreed upon during the Hitler-Petain meeting and 


these discussions 
Petain who balked when he learned 
that Germany’s scheme was for 


same German 
between France and Germany has been 
postponed until the time Marsha! Petain can persuade 
the majority of the French people that it is essential 
Laval was then reported to have 
growing 
France and of the increasing attention that is being 
given in France to British radio propaganda. 
Gene 
Africa, the unions and the man in the street, 
finds itself opposed by the recently friendly industrial- 
London Economist reports that the economic 
lich followed the military and political col- 


are all the war 
down and the manufacture, 
but all private production is at a 
German 


operates, raw 
because of German requirements; 
in disorder—w 


th France as Reich War Partner 


Duce Warred to Show 
Reich of Military Might 


reluctantly behind Petain as 


Only a few days ago the 
questions of prin- 


important 
with 


serious and 
were being held 


most 


France’s virtual re- 
a belligerent partner. A day 
radio station said that full 


pro-British feeling in 


and Nogues in 
Germany 


ral Weygand 


Industries are 
factories closed 
import and export of war 


unprecedented. 


economic experts wipe out 
is in competition with German 


industries are heavily hit; no 


materials are scarce 
transport and finance 
hich is encouraged by the Ges- 
percent of the quantity of raw 


materials used in 1938 can be used by mills now; new 
can not be set up and old ones can not be ex- 
he manufacture of carpets, 


lace and shawls is 


3ritish domination of that entire con forbidden: the silk industry has closed down; only 
Opposition to Lavallian polities is Within the eight styles of shoes may now be manufactured; the 
inderground trade union cells which have now reached special quality of the manufactures which so charac- 
L] of organiza xtending into occupied terri- terided pre-war France. The Vichy press estimates that 
” Although Vic nister of Labor Belin has dis- there are between two to three million jobless in un- 
ved the French | m of Labor he ha occupied France. The return of 2,000,000 war prisoners 
ised his power to d unions whice would make the situation worse. 

a mer@ nominal ex nee, > now supervi Railroads are in disuse because the Germans have 
boards composed of employers’ repre sentative seized al! rolling stock ;once renowned for having the 
industries involved. best motor transport in Europe, France has gone back 
These boards have been give 1e right to attend to the horse and mule. Horses go for 40,000 francs 
il! membership and committee ines of the unions and mules cost 20,000. German looting has brought 
1 and ace ) nents and lists. All ruin to the famous French peasants. The main food 

ms of the trade nor he previous con- producing centers are occupied by Germans. 
t upervisory board Every time the wheat and potato crops disappears, 

Phese o thie o! inder Schussnige in hatred for the Reich become more apparent. 





Britain Drops Efforts To 
Gain Moscow Support | 


Special Cable to THE NEW 
LONDON (Passed by the Censor).—Soviet cooperation 
Japan on the Far Eastern front; the suddenly inten- 
s of metals and oil to Germany from Russia 
Sea route; Molotoff’s visit to Berlin; the 
technicians in Russian manufacturing 
futility of Sir Stafford Cripp’s 
convinced Downing Street 


LEADER 
with 
sified shipment 
over the Black 
influx of German 
circles; and the apparent 
mission in Moscow, have finally 
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OF TURKEY 


‘Nazi Drive 


By F. G. H. SALUSBURY 








ANKARA, Turkey (By Mail). 
—The question of Turkey’s armed 
forces recently has been brought 
sharply into focus. 


As to her defenses, her navy 
is small—one battle cruiser, two 
cruisers, four destroyers and 


half-a-dozen submarines. 

Her air force is small by mod- 
ern standards. Just over a year 
ago it consisted of 370 planes. 
Today it is*larger, though it is 
not known by how much—another 
150 planes might be a conser- 
vative estimate. 

It had a trained personnel 
50 officers and men. 

The Turkish Army is highly ef- 
ficient and trained to fight a war 
of maneuver. Its peace strength 
is 200,000, increased on mobilisa- 
500,000, and with avail- 
emergency, to 
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tion to 
able reserves in 
about 1,500,000. 

The Turkish staff officer, par- 
ticularly, has attained a high 
standard; and there are many 
senior officers and generals avail- 
able with experience of the First 
World War 

The young regimental officer is 
distinguished for his 
He never forgets that 
being of his 

important 


keen and 
leadersh 
the comfort and well- 
men are supremely 





things. Consequently fthe rela- 
tions between officers and men 
are excellent, 

The general equipment with 
which the Turkish Army would 


go into action now is first rate, 
and, indeed, is better than that 
of any other Balkan Army. 

Mechanization is not the 


whelming which 


over- 
consideration 
has become elsewhere — chiefly 
for the T 
roads, on the wh 
and, consequently se 
the employment of 


reason that Turkish 





, are not 





forces, 


The army therefore, has bee 





trained and equip} 


¢ 





force on such lines as are ar- 
ticular]; lita ) ! 
in which it is most likely fo 
engaged. It does not lack anti- 
es gul ] as a good 
stock fA A. arti ery. 

Any she oming the Turk- 
ish Army in the past were due 
to the corrupt n of tl old Im- 
perial regime. That has gone. 


Page Three 


Heard onthe Leff 


By VICTOR RIESEL 


SIXce we stopped waltzing PM around—and a right good sheet 
it i under the renovated Ralph Ingersell—we’ve 
been on the stop line exchanging pleasantries with the Left. Then 
Phil Murray was elected CIO president, the G cs showed the 
Italians the real use of peaks, and the British, in traditional regard 
for I] Duce’s sentiments, decided that Egypt was as good a place as 
any for a new march on Rome... 


is beeoming 








But now we hear things which spoil our mellow holiday spirits... 
So we'll have to backtrack on our last column and tell a few tales 
out of press rooms on friend Phil Murray, the man who was to save 
industrial unionism from a fate worse than a Trotskyite’s on a 
W.P.A. writers’ project. 

Immediately after the Atlantic City convention. word went 
out that friend Murray was set to weed the Stalinites out of 
strategic C.I.0. positions. But, we were told, friend Murray 
was going to be cautious about it; no need stirring up a public 
row, you know. So we waited. Lucky we didn’t hold our breath. 
Then first thing we heard was that Lewis’ private puppet, Allan 
S. Haywood, who cooperated closely with the Communists in 
New York State, was appointed by friend Murray, director of 
organizers, one of the most strategic positions in C.1.0. Then 
Herr Haywood is made head of the United Federal Workers, 

a job which Jacob Baker quit because the union is completely 
dominated by Moscow’s 13 Street headquarters in New York. 

So completely Lewis’ man is Haywood that when Lewis finally 
acknowledged the fact that he could no longer retain C.I.0O. presi- 
dency he offered Haywood’s name. This proposal got the dose of 
derisive laughter it deserved. After Lewis’ broad- 
cast, Haywood delivered a speech for Willkie, especia designed 
for distribution, in leaflet form, among the auto workers whose 
union officers were campaigning for Roosevelt. Thousands of 
these leaflets were printed and inserted in official C.1.0. envelopes 
for mailing but at the last minute Lee Pressman got cold feet, 
and plain envelopes were substituted for those of C.LO. eA 

Still moving cautiously Murray appoints John Brophy Director 
of Industrial Union Councils, to “coordinate the work and affairs 
of all Industrial Union Councils, State and loecel.” Director 
Brophy wiil concern himself with the activities of the couneils 
in every phase, including their political work no less. In New 
York State this means cooperating with Morris Watson and 
Labor’s Non-Partisan League’s drives against the American Labor 
Party. 





coast-to-coast 








Murray’s kampf weighed heavily on him that day for he gave 
colleague Haywood a third job, that of Brophy’s former position 
as director of unaffiliated Local Industrial Unions (units similar 


to the A.F.L. Federal Unions) although that position has been 
formally eliminated. Brophy has worked with the Communist 


party since the early twenties, met regularly with official Stalinite 
trade union commissars, and was expelled from the Mine Workers 
union by John L. himself for being a Communist. 

Now we learn from Washington that Murray and Press- 
man are becoming fast friends—so rapidly that last week 
C.L.0.’s new chief went to one of Pressman’s parties at which 
are served both caviar and comrades. .. . 

support of Willkie, Brendon 


Soon after Lewis broadcasted his 


Sexton, sub-regional director for the Maryland environs, publicly 
stated that~the Steel Workers Organizing Committee would not 


follow Herr Lewis. Some weeks ago Sexton was demoted by 
Murray and replaced by Nick Fantoccio, of Lewis’s personal coterie. 

Last week the entire delegation of 17 members of the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers of America walked out of the annual 
convention of C.I.0.’s Maryland and District of Columbia Indus- 
trial Union Council. The A.C.W.A. had introduced a motion con- 
demning Nazism, Fascism and Communism in li with the At- 
lantie City John T. friend of Lewis’s, 
who was chosen to replace Jackson as national head of 
Labor’s Non-Partisan after the Willkie speeeh and who 
was later re-elected president of the Council, presided and refused 
to permit the A.C.W.A.’s resolution on the floor, refused to 
recognize them as a minority of the resolutions committee, re- 
fused to permit debate on the majority resolution which denied 
that Communists controlled policies of the C.I.0., and which said 
that “there are many millions of Americans today who have been 
denied their rights of life, liberty and livelihood without which 
the pursuit of happiness is an empty phrase.” This is verbatim 
adopted by scores of tramsmission belt outtits, 





resolution. Jones, a close 
Gardner 


League 





a copy of resolutions 


And to top all this the three-man committee which is now site 


ting aus an arbitration board to decide whether or not Har ry 
Bi idge s can raid Sam Wolehok’s United Retail and Wholesale 
E mploye es of America, consists of a pro-Communist Majority: 


Allan Haywood and James Matles who 
Trade Union Unity League, an official affiliate of 
Trade International, Profintern; the 
berg of the S.W.O.C, 

Looks as if another victory like the 
anti-Stalinite bloc in C.I.O. will hang the 
the organization. Mr. Murray is 
wrong direction. 


used to organize for the 
Moscow’s Red 
third member is Clint Gold- 
Murray election and the 
Hammer and Sickle and 
cautious enough, but in the 


x * x 
HOSE national Communist leaders who are covering up 
Harry Bridges by denying that they ever knew Nicolas 

Dozenberg, who turned states’ evidence against the westcoast 


longshoremen’s chief, are in for a surprise. William Foster, 
Max Bedacht, Bill Dunne and Louis Engdahl may not have 
recognized the gentleman who sat alongside them in the Chi- 
cago office of the Workers Communist Party, away back in 
1926, but the government agencies will present documentary 
evidence that Dozenberg—whom the C.P. lads simply can’t 
recognize—was officially listed in party letterheads and papers 
as in charge of “accounts and supplies.” The letter now in 
government possession is signed by Charles E. Ruthenberg, 
as executive secretary. 


HE U. 
London, told Prime 
death of Lord Lothian 


ceptable as ambassador here: Sir 





tic channels in 
im me diately after the 
> est pecial] y ac- 
ir, British air 


S. State Departm diy 











minister and leader of the Libe y; alter Layton, 
economist and managing editor ¢ Liberal London News 
Chronicle; and Sir Walter Citrine, British labor leader. 
. American Youth Congr w planning to invade Wash- 

ington on February 7. This tin y will not use the White 
House as their headqua l 

Leaders are working 07 hement attacks on Roosevelt, de- 
fense, aid to Britain, ete. l ll stage one or two riotous dem- 
onstrations to win national puo ty. Hints of this will be thrown 
out at the Christma a ‘ enti of the Americt Student’s 
Union which will be held Ne York this year for the A.S.U. 
has so little st» ngth out of the Metro litan area it couldn't fill 
a convention hall 

* ~ m 


OW for our weekly dip into Washington, city of rumors, 
catarrhs and Jessica (Soviet Russia ay ) Smith's parties. 
Despite the NEW LEADER'S e.} res, a they received na- 


tione ot mttont n, Mrs. Roosevelt st collects sundry transmission 





belts. Last week sh ed one hen si licly offered support 
} he ege s hR 7 S} Campaign which is 
‘ P by Ff B ¢ pp } Co? “ and be- 
: e Mrs. R elt put her semi-official imprimatur on the 
“mission ship’ Mary McLeod Bethune of the National Youth Ad- 
trat und Mr. and Mrs. Mordecai Ezekial also endorsed the 

C.P. drive $300,000. 
Even if this ship does get through the result will be the trans- 
t s of Sta ver to Latin Ameriea, where 
( \ t lest Nelson A. Rockefeller’s 


honor 
lesda vening December 10. Commie- 
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SAND STORM 
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8R. ADVANCE 


£ G Y [ ees 


A mop of the British blitz operations in Northern Africa. 


Fear of Nazis Tears Iceland 


From Shongri-La Seclusion 


1000 Year Old Democracy Makes 
Huge Strides in Social Legislation 


By HAROLD BUTCHER 


ATIONAL defense and the defense of the Western Hemisphere have brought 

Iceland and Greenland into the news but they are eminently news-worthy 
even if nobody ever manufactured another gun or launched another battleship. 

To those who are surveying the Western Hemisphere in terms of national 
defense, Iceland is a borderline case. This island’s eastern half is in the 
Eastern Hemisphere, its western half (which contains the capital, Reykjavik) 
is in the Western Hemisphere. Navy and air experts regard Iceland as a good 
base for ships and airplanes. 

Greenland, although it is mostly buried atl 
the Great Ice Age, is thought of as an ideal !anding ground for planes, while 
its harbors afford potential bases for ships and submarines. If Great Britain 
wins the war in Europe Greenland will naturally revert to its normal status 
as a Danish colony. Iceland, which has been independent of Denmark since 
1918, ayy sharing the same king, may decide she has more in common 
with the New World than with the Old 

If Great Britain does not win the war the people over here who are 
planning national and hemisphere defense do not want either Iceland or Green- 
land to be taken over by the Nazis. 

This desire to protect the United States from a feared threat of invasion 
by successful Nazis operating from Greenland and Iceland explains why these 
countries (little known before the New York World’s Fair save for the art and 
writings of one or two artists concerning Greenland, and the paintings of such 
an artist as Emile Walters who has brought Iceland to the American public) 
have entered the consciousness of newspaper readers. 




















cap left over from 


CELAND has had intimate links with tl Yew World ince the eleventh 
century, links sometimes weakened but mm broken beyond repair. It was 
Iceland-born Leif Ericsson who discovered wh now New England in the 
year 1000, and the first white child born | country was Snorri, son of 
Karlsefni, the Icelander who attempted colonization in 1007 and stayed four 
years. 

In modern times that original connection has been maintained in various 
ways—by Icelandic immigrants, for example, also by the ¢ from the United 
States Congress of A. Stirling Calder’s heroic statue of Leif Ericsson to the 
Icelanders on the occasion of tl} ! isa! niversary of their Parlia- 
ment, the Althing, in 1930. 

The Althing is another link with the United States because its formation 
in the year 930 gave evidenc if devotion the democratic process, through 
parliamentary government, a devotion shared by America since the Revolution. 

The Althing used to meet at ' llir, a lava plain, limited by a great 
lake at one end and by mountains at the r, until 1798 when it moved to 
Reykjavik, where it still functions. 

In April, 1940, w i the Nazi ti 1 imark, the Althing decided that 
the King of Denmark could no longer exercise his role as King of Iceland and 
took over the powers hitherto vested in hin , the British took over Iceland, 
and there are now roughly 80,000 Enelish stationed there. 

The coming of thousands of troops a country without army, navy or 
air«<force has naturally brought many char although the troops have built 
their own huts, and the life of 120,000 Icelanders continue as normally as can 
be expected. It is this normal hi h is of major interest to American 
liberals because of the advance¢ ‘ passed by the Althing and the 
inherent democracy and progressivene f the people 

It is a striking fact that Icelanders, through the Althing, built up laws 
which were handed on through the memory individual men, not in written 
form, 

Iceland has universal suffrage; men and wome 
Women were voting in Iceland while American women were still fighting for 
the vote. The strongest party (progressives) favors cooperatives, Iceland being 
a country where the cooperative movement has made considerable headway. 
The conservative party (Independents) come next; y favor private capitalism. 
After the conservatives come Communists. have no real 
power. 


Canadian troops 


n over twenty-one may vote. 


{ q ] 
he Social 


REVOLUTION in health condition ( achieved in recent years. The 
whole country has been divided into health districts, and the district physi- 
cian gets his salary directly from tl re: ides his salary he is per- 
mitted to take a small fee fro ach case handled, subject to regulations set 
by the.Director of Public Heal 
In most districts a ho ; 
equivalent to one hed for each hu e inhabitar Health gislation, contro- 
versial elsewhere, has been passed, abl \ct garding directions for 
birth control and regarding fox 5 sterilization Act (1937). 
Social insurance is handled eit! ] ly b } Althine or in coopera- 
tion with local authoriti and trade ( ! relat to health, 
sickness, old age, invalidity, chro: kness lisability, unemployment. 

Big government hem are und vay; the allocation for public works 
under direct State conti has bee y inere 1. Harbors and roads 
are being built; housing ibsidised a \ ref ; the University of 
Reykjavik has added : w building as a S { ngineering. The fishing 
fleet is being enlarged, new indu tablished. Scientists : investigating 
the mineral wealth and showine how to util t natural heat so easily acces- 
sible in many parts of t! { , 

And now for Green! | ist as inter- 
esting as Iceland in its own way re ip averag thousand feet thick, 
but parts of it 
northern part of t North erican continent as far south as New 
York City, in the or 

When the Nazi oO ove Den | ‘ ited announced the pro- 
visional establish: roa merican co late thaab, Greenland, and 
sent Mr. James ‘ 

Sixteen thous: ! ve are 1 over the ibitabl 31,900 square 
miles; the remaining 705, are Nn titute tl abitable ice cap. 
Besides the Eskimo here a vi hur | ne The Greenland trade 
has been a State mono ar Yer 17 nited States formally 
relinquished claim i Admiral Peary 
when it bought ‘ ! ! val . ‘ 

North and South Gr lar { { if outsid ie Arctic 
Circle, are quit fferent: ea t Ww nt ve ettlement has 
its own communit ne I ‘ ‘ f nit t ve relief 
of the needy t attent and schooling 
has not only Vy = 
Greenland’ 


number of beds being 


accidents, 


among 





me 
Some of the Italian prisoners from the African rout being marched 


through the streets of Cairo. 
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Canadian Labor Campaigns for Places in 
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Cabinet, War Boards 


By GRACE MaciNNIS 
E Canadians, like you fellow-Americans south of the border, have had a lot 
of hard thinking since this war began. Like yourselves, we clung to the 
comforting idea that the Americas were remote from European affairs, and in 
spite of our British connection a large section of Canadiarf opinion agreed with 
George Washington that isolation was the best policy 

What we failed to realize was that developments since Washington’s day 
have tied all parts of the world into one complicated network from which no 
country or continent can withdraw. The events of this war have convinced Cana- 
dians, as they are rapidly convincing other Americans, that neutrality is no 
longer possible. 

Events, too, are driving home to us the meaning of this war. At the be- 
ginning, a great number of people saw in it simply the struggle of rival im- 
periaiisms and were not gravely concerned as to the outcome. The lightning 
conquest of western Europe by the Nazis and the complete destruction in the 
conquered countries of every vestige of human liberty have led us to the reali- 
zation that it is the fate of democracy itself which is at stake. The knowledge 
that Nazi victory in these nations was made possible by Nazi elements within 
them has emphasized the real nature of the war and the absolute necessity for 
democratic forces everywhere to combine to achieve the defeat of totalitarianism. 

* * * 

S ibe things within the past year have had a profound effect in Canada: the 

entry of the Labor Party into the British Cabinet and the increasing assistance 
given by the United States,to Great Britain. As long as the British Cabinet was 
headed by Mr. Chamberlain, as long as it was composed exclusively of the 
appeasers who helped scuttle the League and whose actions or lack of them were 
responsible for the tragedies of Manchuria, Ethiopia, Austria, Spain, Czecho- 
Slovakia—the Canadian people, like those in Britain and ‘elsewhere, could have 
little confidence in either its ability or its determination to win the war 
for democracy. 

In the minds of freedom-lovers everywhere the Chamberlain government 
stood for the protection of property and the status quo at the expense of the 
rights and liberties of human beings. To organize for victory over totalitarianism 
the British Labor Party had to work to bring about the downfall of the Cham- 
berlain government. When Labor entered the Churchill Cabinet last May, the 
forces of democracy in all countries, including Canada, were greatly heartened. 

United States help to Britain has certainly added to the already close 
feeling of fellowship between Canada and the United States. Canadians in every 
part of the Dominion welcomed the re-election of President Roosevelt. Not only 
did we feel that he intended to rush all possible aid to Britain. We were con- 
vinced that his work while in office had proved him to be on the side of de- 
mocracy—at home as well as abroad. 

og * * 
N Canada the feeling is now practically unanimous that Hitler must be de- 
feated. There is, however, considerable difference of opinion as to what the 
defeat of Hitler means. There are those who would be satisfied with the defeat 
of the Nazi government in Germany, an attempt to re-establish a capitalist 
democracy there and an effort to get the world back on a pre-war basis once 
again. There is another and growing section which is convinced that a Hitler 
defeat must be made the beginning of a new social order where economic and 
social democracy will have more vitality than in the past. To this section 
belongs the Cooperative Commonwealth Federation (CCF), Canada’s Social 
Democratic Party. 
Although the CCF has only eight members in Parliament whose energy 
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A Canadian destroyer acting as a convoy for merchant ships. 
Britain reports a shipping loss of 62,000 tons weekly. 


and ability give them an influence on public opinion out of proportion to their 
actual numbers, there is no Labor representation in the Canadian Cabinet. In 
fact, there are strong anti-Labor and anti-Socialist influences in the Cabinet, 
reinforced by the fact that the various War Boards are staffed overwhelmingly 
by representatives of Big Business. The increasing solidarity of Labor on the 
industria! front, however, indicates that there will be strong resistance to em- 
ployers’ demands for stabilizing wages and lengthening the work day. Organized 
labor in Canada is anxious to defeat Hitler because it knows the fate of trade 
unionism in Germany and the countries now under German control. It is not, 
however, prepared to agree to the stabilization of wages unless prices are also 
stabilized, nor to the lengthening of hours while large numbers of workers are 
still unemployed. 


N the political front, in Parliament, it is the CCF which fights the battle of 
labor and farmers. In the case of the farmer the fight takes the form of a 
continual demand for government marketing boards to handle farm products, 
for the elimination of speculative agencies, for planned production and parity 
prices. Labor’s demands include the mandatory recognition of trade unions 
by employers with penalties for refusal; that any changes in working condi- 
tions necessitated by the war should be made only after consultation among 
labor’s representatives, employers’ representatives and the Department of Labor; 
that Labor should have adequate represeitation on the War Boards. 

The CCF has also championed the cause of civil liberty. On the outbreak 
of war the government by Order-in-Council passed the Defense of Canada Regu- 
lations, giving wide powers to the Minister of Justice in the matter of arrests 
and internments. While admitting that the government must have power to 
deal quickly with spies and saboteurs, the CCF maintains that it is not necessary 
to depart unduly from the ordinary processes of law. It insists that all persons 
arrested should be given the reason for their arrest and their counsel provided 
with the evidence in the case. Trial in camera may , but such trials 
make it imperative to take every precaution to assure that innocent persons are 
not put away because their liberty might. be embarrassing to special interests. 

In fighting for democracy abroad it is essential to preserve it at home. 
Every victory for democracy at home makes the defeat of Tlitter more certain. 








By GREGORY ARONSON 


HE history of the six years preceding the war 


tastic and unreal life. They were content to remain 
blindfolded in order not to see the inevitable debacle. 
They had stoppers in their ears so that they might 
not hear the subterranean rumblings telling of the 
approaching earthquake. Prophets who warned of 
what was coming were stoned, as in biblical times. 


of Europe were regarded as queer folk, and their by 1930). 
books, at best, as entertaining reading. Steeped in ‘ 
economics and statistics, in calculations and balance 
sheets, politicians and leaders of public opinion in 


Democray’s Reform Seen When Parliaments 
Learn Compromise, Move Closer to People 


some extenuating circumstances and write a verdict 
of not guilty. But the political verdict of guilty was failed to hold its lines but, in its defeat, disclosed 
: : _ spoken more than twenty years ago. 
discloses that the democracies were living a fan- And in Germany? A 
vancing dictatorial forces 
republic. These forces were working together long 
before their cooperation was brazenly disclosed to been delayed because of spiritual inertia, stands 
the world. Below, in subterranean depths, the ele- the probiem of solvifig: the crisis of democracy, the 
ments of revenge and nationalism were gathering 
tig oes . rapt Pal gee momentum. Intensified by the economic crisis, came uesti¢ 
Philosophers who foretold the coming of the eclipse the wave of unemployment (7,000,000 unemployed that Socialism 
Proceeding on the principle of division 
of labor in a common task, the Communists played 
the card of social demagogy, while the Hitlerites fallen. 
evoked the evil spirits of nationalism. 


| 








into being by three or forr revolutions, not only 


a complete inner disintegration. 


closing ring of two ad- 


the OREMOST in the task of that revaluation which 
confronts democratic thought, and which has 


was. threatening 


question of the reform of democracy. In reality, 
this question embraces everything, for if it be true 
“rises and falls’ together with de- 
mocracy, the reform of democracy also should 
liberate Socialism from the crisis into which it has 


Let us hope that sooner or later the remaining 
vanguard of fighting 


the democratic countries, acting like minor stock- 
holders with limited responsibility, failed to note 
what was most important: the irrational elements 
in the historical process and in the experiences of 
the masses. 

The crisis of democracy! What an old theme. 
The shelves of libraries hold as many critical books 
about democracy, books of admonition telling of its 
advancing crisis, as you will find volumes extolling 
its qualities, but in the presence of the present Euro- 
pean catastrophe the subject assumes particularly 
painful significance. 

We may as well admit that we have something to 
learn from the enemies of democracy, both on the 
right and on the left. There was justification enough 
for the repeated assertions of certain elements on 
the left that democracy was deliberately disarming 
itself, that it was incapable of self-defense, of resist- 
ance, of staying the hands of its internal enemies; 
that any pretender who might come along could 
“slaughter it on the main highway,” to use an ex- 
pression of Trotsky’s, 

At the same time, we must admit, also, that the 
critics on the right had something substantially true 
to say concerning the defects of the democratic sys- 
tem when they spoke of the decay of parties and the 
futility of party conflicts, of the degeneration of 
parliaments into “talk mills,” of the decadence of 
government operating in an atmosphere of intermin- 
able ministerial crisis, of the rule of intrigue, of 
time-servers, confusion, and- corruption. 

It would be erroneous, of course, to say that Dem- 
ocrats and Socialists, those who guided the destinies 
of the ry -war European democracies, were not 
aware of the facts. But upon their entire activity 
rested the fatal seal of duality. Lack of will, help- 
lessness, lack of backbone and character, pushed 
them forward to the abyss. An exaggerated sense 
of caution paralyzed their energies. Nobility and 
purity of motive colored the general line of their 
policy with a provincial sentimentality. "It was 
necessary to ring the tocsin. It was necessary to 
promote a program of bold, radical reforms. It was 
necessary to stir, to educate the people, to teach 
them liberty, and gain their support by systematic, 
planned effort. Today even children begin to under- 
stand that fo rely upon the laws of automatic devel- 
opment, to pin our faith upon the optimistic con- 
ception of human progress, is to conde LAL ourselves 
to a tragie end, to the loss of everything. 
| Babe r us recall the short experiment (eight months) 

of the democratic revolution in Russia (March- 
October, 1917). We have a pithy and laconic char- 
acterization of the entire policy of the Mensheviks 
and Socialist Revolutionists “Movement on the 
spot.” This tells all. The power of government 
“lay in the street.” 

The people were abandoned to the play of all 
sorts of demagogy, to all the winds of doctrine, 
except that of democracy. To be sure, the demo- 
crats and Socialists were confronted with tremen- 
dously difficult problems—the war, the wild and 
ignorant soldateska yearning for immediate divi- 
sion of the land regardless of means, the establish- 
ment of a free order to overcome the elemental 
anarchy of “slaves in mutiny.” 

The historical responsibility of the period rested 
too heavily upon young shoulders, the shoulders 
of men comprising the democratic-Socialist in- 
lligentsia, men of constructive thinking but of no 
political experience. The historian may perhaps find 


But where were the democrats and Socialists in 
the Weimar Republic? What was their general line 
of struggle—of struggle not only against the op- 
pressors of tomorrow, but for the soul of the people 
before it was too late? 

As late as the spring of 1933, the leaders of the 
German Social Democracy continued to place their 
reliance upon a conflict between the Reichswehr and 
the Nazis, believing that the entry of the workers 
upon the scene would have to wait upon the conse- 
quences of such a development. As we know, that 
moment never came. German democracy, even more 
than Russian democracy, was hypnotized by reliance 
upon the “objective process,” a reliance which 
tabooed any interference in economics, but which 
in reality also paralyzed intervention in the realm 
of politics. 

* 


A® regards the French catastrophe, it was cleat 
from the very beginning that the crisis of the 
democratic regime was the basic cause of the mili 
‘tary defeat, of France’s unpreparedness, of the 
treachery of the commanding staff and the Fifth 
Column. An American journalist enumerated eight 
causes of the French catastrophe. But whether they 
were eight or eighty, they can all be summarized 
in one—collapse of democracy. 

Behind the military defeat of France and the 
German occupation we discern merely the conse 
quence of what had gone before, the various types 
of “Munich” sentiment, the poisons of “neutralism” 
and “pacifism,” which disorganized and debilitated 
all classes, all parties, the entire people, even the 
individual. Parliament its military and naval com- 
mittees, all political institutions, the trade unions, 
the entire independent press, the whole army com- 
mand became the prisoners of the elements of 
decay. All of them lived in a realm of illusion, 
believing that “somehow everything will adjust 
itself.” 

Even those who had perceived Hitler’s feverish 
preparations for war, even those who had under 
stood that the war that was coming would not be 
the usual “imperialist” war involving this or that 
set of “interests,” but would affect the very fat 
of the nation, France’s right and the right of all 
democracies to a _ dignified existence—even they 
spoke of the possibility of an amicable unde 
standing with Hitler, of a peace conference that 
would resolve all. the knotty problems of Europe. 

When war came and the card of pacifism was 
beaten and “Munich” was exposed as a deception, 
it was necessary to fight, to mobilize all forces and 
resources, so that the nation, the people, might be 
saved. French democracy, which unlike the Russian 
and German, was native and tradition: 


—Crisis in Thought; 


HIS is the second of two articles by Gregory 

Aronson discussing the crisis of democracy 
and the crisis of Socialism and the need of a 
revolution of theories and policies as a means of 
meeting that crisis. 

We are inviting a number of Socialists, lib- 
erals and Laborites to give the readers of The 
New Leader the benefit of their ideas on this all- 
important question. 

We would also be glad to have the readers give 
us their ideas. Make your contributions short ard 


brought 








to the point. | 





democracy, the English- 
speaking nations, will stop the spread and liberate 
Europe from the domination of the barbarians. It 
is for that moment that we must make ready the 
elements necessary for the reform of democracy. 
The enemies of democracy on the right, who hold 
the people in contempt and do not believe in their 
creative power, will of course continue to defend 
the regime of social and economic privilege. The 
enemies of democracy on the left, speaking hypo- 
critically in the name of the people, but in reality 
holding their liberty and rights in equal contempt, 
will continue to maintain that conte mporary society 
will inevitably be exploded because of its class basis. 
And they will continue to weleome its doom. But 
neither of these camps understands the nature of 
democracy. Unlike the regimes of oligarchy and 
class dictatorship, unlike all preceding regimes, the 
democratic system implies and must imply the idea 
of compromise, social and political, the idea of 
agreement and understanding, the idea of coalition. 
In this is its justification, its nae aning; in this, 


and only in this, is it pecific method. 


EMOCRACY must aim to overcome social and 
other contradictions by means of compromise. 

A fundamental lesson of the catastrophe that has 
overwhelmed Europe is the need to grasp the sig- 
erience of AMMglo-Saxon democ- 
racy, which has demonstrated, under conditions of 
severest trial, so much character, firmness afd ca- 
pacity to defend its sacred principles—characteristics 
whose absence le he catastrophe in other coun- 


nificance of the ex; 


tries. The fundamental truth we must keep in 
mind—and this concerns all democracies—is that 
in order to cope with the crisis of democracy it is 
ea how sso giots Aa (parliament, 

a If-y nent, political parties, trade unions, 
the press, and so forth, move closer to the masses 
of the people, that they mor vividly reflect the 
people’s feeling and voi heir innermost yearnings 
and aspirations A is not deceive ourselves. A 
treacherous frigidity he ‘ome in recent years be- 
tween the democracy and the people. 
rt spite ¢ apparent post-war achievements of 
democracy, tl wople were disappointed in the 
gene ral record of democracy on the continent of 
Euroe. Hence t} ont ptuous attitude that had 
developed with respect parliamentarians and all 
elected persona t no mere accident that we 
find s » much ritici ' “bosses” and “time 
servers” in labor ganizatic and Socialist par- 
ties. There is no grea langer, 


emocratic institutions 


particularly fo 
isolation from the 
people. a must ize that democracy is still in 
the making, th we wi ssing only its be- 


rinnir 


ce mocrats 


political life is 
- very recently 
he work egvarded the | f ’ 
i vork a oth ask verning a state 
as a privileg and only i V1 t } l 
i y now \ he people begun 
oO learn that the te 1 1m r lif. 
learn th 1 ime of life and death, 
which they nnot | ave 
ive to others. 
It is therefore not sul Ising nat 


th 
( 


; not only in 
backward Russia o ny (whose political de- 
Vi t I a semi-absolutist 
nocracy failed to 
firm grip, 
the trials to 
democratic 
i nation, Iron and 
necessary levelop the will to victory, to 
achievement of the als of mankind, 
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Att. General yvackson, wnvse 
legal opinion helped sustain 
veto of Logan-Walter bill. 
Where Are the 
. 
U. §. Fifty 
® ° 
D 
ollar Bills 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—Here’s 
a simple puzzle in economics. 
There’s twice as much money in 
circulation today than in 1929; yet 
few people are going to say they 

f } have twice as much money them- 
selves. The $8,300,000,000 in cur- 
rency of November 1940 nearly 
doubles the $4,850,000,000 of No- 
vember 1929, 

Usually large volumes of money 
in circulation meant to econo- 
mists, a prepatory period before 
an inflationary cycle of prices. 
After a money rise, bank credit 
and checks, the normal means of 
business transactions would rise. 
During the World War period, for 
example, the armament boom and 
rises in prices and wages caused 
an increase of $1,500,000,000 in 
the amount of cash in use. 

The answer today seems to lie 
among several factors: develop- 
ment of relief programs with pay- 

; ment in cash which is spent im- 
* : mediately; the bank failures of 
the early depression which left 
many persons without adequate 
facilities for checking accounts, 
combined now with — increased 
costs of maintaining small 
amounts; the rise of taxes. 
~An increase of 19% during the 
last year in bills of over $50 in- 
dicates a rise in hoarding. The 
answer for this may lie in the 
transfer of resources here by 
Y, Europeans; and the lack of ade- 
quate investment opportunities, 
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_ $60,000,000 Willkie Campaign Was Bigges 
Advertising Flop in U. S. Political Hi 


istory 


By HELEN WOODWARD flowers for him to walk on in Trenton, New Jersey. Then they used so much stuff that bounced back at 

HE biggest advertising campaign in the history of * * * them, like the “Little Green W.” A St. Louis adver- 

the world was that for Wendell Willkie. Well- S° much for the package. Now for the advertising tising agency had that bright idea. They had a staff. 
informed people in the advertising business say that copy. They went after the women hard. I’ve got of girls press a new dollar bill into the form of a W 
sixty million dollars was spent. It was _ fifty-seven to believe that they know something about selling goods and gave them out with cards which read: “Don’t 
millions. more than the Hatch Act allowed. But the to women. They have had plenty of experience. But forget Willkie on Election Day—Do not lose the W, 
Hatch Act was a feeble whistle you could hear just in this campaign they apparently threw their experience look at it!” LaGuardia exposed the scheme. But any- 
well enough to step aside and go down a side road. in the waste backet. Take this full-page ad that they way, It was a bad idea. A dollar is just enough to 
Of course, the sixty millions were not given to the ran at a tremendous expense: “Women of America! insult a man, not enough to bribe him. eeeeae 
Republican Campaign Committee. Advertising agencies Help Us Win This Mighty Crusade.” Every good ad- > ; F zp — ee 
paid directly for space and also advertisers threw blue vertising man knows that women are not interested in OW does it happen that the top advertising men Charles A. Lindbergh, chief 
chips into the pot. And they all worked themselves ; made such a mess of what they considered the mouthpiece for the isola- 


Here and there a head man 
But they were few. 
Many a copywriter 


into a high temperature. 
was for Roosevelt and had his say. 
These are now trying not to gloat. 
was for Roosevelt. 

The great Bruce Barton mind dominated all the cam- 
paign, but others contributed their best. This was their 
idea. They would sell Willkie to the American public 
just the way they would sell cigarettes or a package 
of gelatin. And it went—plop. 

a e 


Th 
ton so 
the 


idea 
“The Man Nobody Knew,” 
the original Rotarian. 
that time advertising men have 


—— Advertising Flop 


URING 


the lush days of 
e Twenties, Bruce Bar- 
Id “George F. Babbitt” 
that one, Jesus, 
was 
Since 








most important campaign they’d ever done in the life tionists. (See story on P. 1.) 


of the business? 3 a 
They certainly did their best. It glares from the Gov I lo Give 

evidence that they no longer know how to appeal to 

the man on the street. Advertising has become one 


of the snob trades. That’s odd too, because it’s merely 
a form of boasting. It’s the same old barker at the 
side show. But it’s all dressed up so fine that it has 
forgotten how to talk to the man on the street. It 


Big Farmers’ 
Funds to Okies 


* blithely gone ahead, ignoring used to be a plain racket, but for years it’s been Big WASHINGTON, D: Cc; — The 

T left the advertising business reeling. And now they the hard years of depression Business or Very Classy. : three months cross-country jaunt 
are placing the blame. They haven’t got a handy and the social realism which It’s packed full of nice boys from Yale and Princeton, of the Congressional Committee 
Badoglio. So some of them quietly blame Willkie for culminated in the determined girls from Smith and Bryn Mawr. They’re bright, too. headed by California Democrat 
being an unsalable product. Some of them blame the election and maintenance of a Sharp-witted. But they don’t know the ordinary devil John Tolan ended this week. And 
raggle-taggle American Public for being so dumb. New Deal, supremely confident Willkie who buys goods and they don’t know his wife. They whatever snickering there may 
Quiet little plans are being fixed to take nice care of that a pretty girl in a bathing try to find out what they ought to know with a plague have been at the start about a 
that Public in slightly unpleasant ways. They read a suit could sell most anything. of questionnaires. But suppose a boy from ( ity College “pork-barrel” trek, the tons of 
book like Kenneth Roberts’ “Oliver Wiswell” and say, They were riding towards a spill and the sixty tries to get a job with them. He knows Mrs, Sullivan, authentic evidence assembled on 
“See, in the American Revolution the patriots made a million dollar Willkie campaign was the fall. The Mrs. Viotto, Mrs. Levy. He has known them all his the plight of the 5,000,000 migra- 
mess, too, while the fine Tories, like us, got licked. careful build-up of the tousled-haired boy worked life. He knows what they buy, what they eat and what tory “Okies and Arkies’” who with 
We must take that lesson to heart and see that the well with the G.O.P. at Philadelphia; that was their they think. Suppose he tries to get a job in one. of their ragged families wander over 
common herd doesn’t get t he upper hand again.” conception of how the “peepul” could be gotten. our fine advertising agencies. Maybe they’ll give him the face of the land in search of 
3ut the big shock to their self-esteem is still to come. a chance at wrapping up bundles. Or, suppose a boy jobs, has long since routed the 


Mrs. 


What they don’t or won’t see is that they don’t know 





Helen Woodward, one of the most famous 
advertising women in America, and author of several 


from a little State College with a crew hair-cut comes wiseacres. 








how to advertise. In neon lights the Willkie campaign books debunking the art of “making you buy what along. Maybe they’ll let him order printing. Mechanization of agriculture, 
says that American advertisers no longer know their you don’t want, don’t need and can’t use,” pungently Of course, there are exceptions. The mail order busi- dust areas, falling markets and 
business. analyzes here the reasons for the Willkie boys’ ness never had a chance to get flessy 91 nutty. You mortgages, combined to drive mil- 

Mind you, Willkie is just a loud bass drum, but failure. can’t fool the advertiser who has to get his money lions of farmers off the land. 
with sixty millions dollars you ought to be able to right back by direct mail. And you can’t fool the Meanwhile, small farms are 
sell a loud bass drum. But you’ve got to go about it department stores that check every day on their ads being combined into big farms, 
right. crusades. That such far-flung fancies either bore them or at least you can’t fool them long. But with a few owned by comparatively few men 

When you are selling a product, the first thing to or scare them. In selling anything to women, you've exceptions the ad business has been meandering down and corporations- 

do is to plan a package the public will be willing to got to be specific and precise. a bright thoroughfare, blinded by its own light, so it A comprehensive program is 


buy. Well, the packaging of Willkie was simply ter- They want to know what it costs and what it will do. never sees tie ordinary customer. But it has learned being developed, the focus being 
rible. Let’s take a few of the many examples. Mr. Why didn’t they show a woman in a beautiful kitchen to sell goods to Park Avenue and the Country Clubs. the extension of government loans 
Willkie’s ruffled hair. That was a bad one. When the with a nice electric dish-washer, and tell her that Goodness knows, it made a complete success of selling to migratory ex- farmers. At pres- 
plain people of America go calling, they shave and Willkie was going to give it to her? It wouldn’t have the Willkie package to these groups. ent, for lack of money, the Farm 
comb their hair and wear a clean collar. To do other- been true, but what of that? Then there was scare ° ° 26 Security Administration had to 
wise is an insult to the host. Well, Willkie went calling stuff about losing your savings in the banks and how ERHAPS they still can sell a cigarette better than refuse “rehabilitation loans” to 
on them, and he forgot to comb his hair. In the big your insurance was no good. Plenty of people wrote they can sell Willkie. Just because a man buys a more than 500,000 applicants. An- 
popular magazines ads have been running for a year to the insurance companies, but more went to the small package of cigarettes from an ad doesn’t mean that he other suggestion is the withdraw- 
about “Well-groomed hair, and how it gets the girls, local agent who handled their business and asked him. believes everything he reads. He believes only a little ing of A.A.A. benefits from any 
and success, and everything.” And since this small agent was often for Roosevelt— of it. But he thinks, oh, that’s a nice picture, or they farmer who operates more than 
Mrs. Willkie helped the package a good deal. She well, why go on? put on a good radio show, so what’s the difference. 500 acres of land. Today the big 
made a handsome illustration. Every time the illus- Way back in the dark ages of advertising we learned He knows the advertiser is lying, but x doesn’t care. landowners, among whom are the 
tration appeared it wore a bunch of orchids. Well, that you sell goods on hope, and that if your copy is It’s all a sort of game between them. Now that’s all huge insurance companies, receive 
John on WPA, and Joe, the railroad conductor, and full of fear and horror the buyer shies away from you. right when you are laying out sixteen cents for a thousands of dollars of govern- 
Mrs. Parker, the housewife, all know what a bunch of Also we learned many years ago that it’s bad adver- package of cigarettes. But it’s something else when ment money annually. 
orchids cost. Yet they tried to sell this $3 bunch of tising to knock your competitor too much because it you are electing a President of the United States in A more important proposal would 
orchids to a public that liked Mrs. Roosevelt’s hot- shows how worried you are about the competition. a time of crisis. No fooling about that. At such a tax large land holdings over 1,000 
dogs. Flowers got mixed up in that package in other The Republicans apparently forgot both of these little a time the reputation the ads have built up as amusing acres. A progressive tax would 
ways. Like the time when Willkie’s friends strewed lessons. fibbers rises up and smacks them in the face. a large landholdings unprofit- 
apie, 












Americans Resent Sacrifice of 





F r oe 
4 7 ir 
a 
By WILLIAM E. BOHN and on the other brutality, lies, denial of 
every good thing that mankind has accom- 
YRYV . ‘ + + Q } rt 1 ] seat mae the 5 ca _— . 
VERY time I visi h ( or the Middle-West I hear the plished. In this struggle, everyone who has 
remark: “Some day we'll have to do something about these any sort of religion—except the religion 

Catholics.” So I am not surprised to learn about the results of of Communism and Fascism—must be on i. ee 
the poll conducted by the ine America. Fifty-five per cent the same side. Wm. E. Bohn 
of the 1,200 Catholic priests interviewed were aware of an anti- 

Catholic trend among the American people. In a time like this 
when we need unity as much as we need bread and cheese his TLE ; : : : : 
atic tulad Ant} A e need bread ana cheese—thl ITLER is perfectly logical in exterminating the Jews. He 
s S bad. " . . 

j ; ; thinks of them as the source of our culture. Our notions of 
I am, of course, aware of the fact that the Protestant-Catholic right, of reasonableness, of brotherhood, of cooperation—these 
feud is a part of our history. Our ancestors brought it with them are at the bottom of all the good which our ancestors have be- 
' from Europe. The Bri truggle which sent a good part of the queathed to us. Hitler is against all of them. He struggles to get 
early settlers to these shores was practically a part of the back to an exclusively barbarian basis, to wipe out all of the good 
“Protestant Reformatior And when the Irish started to pout which we have achieved. 
in during the 1840's, all of the old bitterness was revived. We — . : 
iy ; re > , All of this is represented to the perverted peasant mind of 
had anti-Catholic political parties and candidates. Catholic churches Hittae toe Chetatian 7 ere . , 

Ee t fe fat : itler by Christianity, and Christianity sprang from Judaism. 
were burned in the peaceful city of Philadelphia. In the West, So he thinks, like a small boy or ames if : 
asi : ) > “hgee j be . So he thinks, like a small boy or a savage, that if he exterminates 
Middle-West and South this whole impulse kept up with enough } Re ai : : : ble : 

: : ; . hes : the Jews, he will automatically rid himself of everything that he 
heat so that not more than or years ago we had fanatical anti- ble ; . y > j 
Cathelic weekll eg cede , th spall yin? 7 TI ames them for. To be sure, Professor Breasted told us that 

‘ Mi¢ Weeklies WwW 1 hundreds o IOuUsSANAdS O subscribers, c Serta : . . 
aad . ‘jae : civilization really did not start with the Jews. It goes back—to 
Ku Klux Klan is in line oth: sematinbaa very old and very strong. | eae . : 

van : : : ; the Egyptians, to men in dawn of things beyond the Egyptians. 
The resurgence of this sectarian feud-spirit right now goes TI > i . oh nhestit 
: . ; I 1e truth is that Hitler probably cannot uproot civilization without 
along with the whole Hitlerian insanity from which even the most | maait 3 . . 
; : . : : destroying mankind. But he thinks about it as stemming from 
remote parts of the world enjoy no immunity. Get into the mood J : : a +s 
y Bs : Fea Jews—hence his anti-Semitism. 
to persecute any group—Jewish, Negro—-and you whip up feeling Ww 2 : : bestest _— 
against any minority. Since here the anti-Catholic hate is the t : vet ge es the most primitive sort of fight be- 
nes » . . A wee r¢ P oY < very - - ES enna £ F . 
traditional one, a lot of people just naturally fall back into the pation chebaaca ecg: ee n thi fight everyone who believes cise God, 
attitude. everyone who believes in morals, everyone who believes in de- 
ae what 1 aie ia ie a P bias ited mocracy, everyone who believes in considering the rights of others, 
ign Ow What le worlt needs Ss , st ‘lusive rite A 2 p 
’ . +8 ha : : re - l rn ¥* -y ieitienti . everyone who believes in anything decent must be on the same 

ron la ever Was, ¢ l ~ ¥ l 2 asis nav VA: =+ s $ . i 
itself T] tat 1 si ‘all cae ‘ft “A oe ‘lit bic sie oa side. In this struggle atheists, Catholics, Protestants and Jews 
itself, 1e great struggle on all sorts onts ilitary, political, * we > : : : : 

“ol ate ‘ae one to vais Pee a vs * spas can stand together. For Hitler does not believe in science any 
? a ne S ‘tween Vil1Zé é arbarism. > 2 : + ont A 
educational—is between civilization and barbarism mn the one more than he does in religion. 
side we have morality, decency, intelligence, humanitarianism— : ; ' a oe 5 . 

It is natural that during a time of strain like this there should 
be increasing suspicion of minority groups. We are afraid the 
Nazis or the Commfnists will sabotage our armament industry. 
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Suspicion is catching. It jumps f 
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However, some groups of Rom 
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religious and national groups has not been a matter of careless 
tolerance. We believe in difference the right to be different. 
hen comes a man like this and say Salvation depends on us: 
the rest are no good. The ordinary American thinks immediate ly: 


(Continued on Page Six) 








Italian lifth Column 


Fascist Agents Used Columbia Univ. 
To Spread Duce’s Culture in Schools 


By Professor GAETANO SALVEVINI 
EACHERS of Italian in American schools used to go to Italy during their vacations, all 
expenses paid, and were given courses of instruction on the best methods for the dif- 
fusion of Fascist propaganda in American schools. If the names of those teachers who 








have gone to Italy during their vacations within the past ten years were collected, and if 
the work carried on by them in the schools were examined, one would find that few Amer- 
ican schools have been able to escape Fascist impact. 

The propaganda machine does not limit itself to saving the souls of the Italian-born. 
It also endeavors to educate American citizens not of Italian extraction. Scholarships to 
go and live in Italy are given to promising American young men and women with the 




















> r © 
ox oe a Rng He visit Rome to study teaching enjoining professors who intend 
and spread “correct” information methods + according rg ao ee a road to inform the Min- 
about Faselst Teal. pourenrcnt gearing by Zrotee- inter “so that messes may Oe 
G . =e + anne nein » + sve ’ aken a) he guldance o 
‘ii eee en taaaeee dahon’ of the Italian Interuniversity authorized diplomatic representa- 
wut rities select their students — rig ee ae Heights. tives concerning the proper pro- 
: RRM EI Cl I EES e work in Rome will comprise paganda to be carried on i > 
— havgy oe ¢ gehen ps es a elcna e e Sae oe ee eng in the 
ceedieia aad shea tien Ieee and social activities of the Fasci The meaning of the word “eul- 
: rap neg ehargent te ce faegngpatir government, with a comparative — ture” Fascist language may be 
ss = hoch cates dat study of methods in the United leduced f the f the | 
not by the school authorities, States.” r ening rome cs ae aa 
arty alty anc itical zee ' Pstwhie Ministry oO resS ant 
— ape Bhai eileen. One can be sure that the Amer- — propaganda was re-christened 
Some of those who are sent ny nage hee who = to Italy al Ministry of Popular Culture. 
from Italy have their eyes opened poe itty Rab ph Bh eoagye " Bos me tapering Italian litera- 
by the contrast between the Ital- lcaenine acvihine in thelr lec. ae in the Department of Italian 
ian and American systems and tures at Zome which might lead rad bos hp hcsianage my ed 
remain in this country to become thom és thw caneluaion that eatin. oo, o SMOr 8 the Casa 
good citizens. The majority spend tonal and soil activities of erate : ve Institution. On 
” large part of their senaroat here democratic America might hav : sige egret s —_ at the 
spreading pro-Fascist misinfor-  .ome superior points when com- Ase I «oasis sabes the recep- 
mation among their fellow stu- pared with those of Fascist Ital lon of “aie newly appointed Ital- 
dents. ; : are Nor has there ever been any a ee : sinchicatel Vecchiotti; ein 
Books published in the United gangor that the Italian Interunj- PrOPTate’y, cnoush, ne was Te- 
States in praise of Mussolini and  yersity Bureau could be nome a d to the strains of the Fas- 
of his regime are being offered channel for information or activi. °* @them Giovinezza. 3 
in homage to thousands of college ties which might displease the On July 1% 1939, Mussolini's 
teachers at the expense of the “eyjtural agents” of the Italian PCTS0"4! Paper I Popolo d'Italia 
Italian taxpayer. Moreover, any Embassy at Washincton. published the following state- 
college student who wants to a * * nent: “The Duce has _ received 
write a “paper” on any phase of EING an Italiar viect a Guisep Prezzolini, who reported 
Italian life today needs but to inonl: Raaciat Ginnor Prencc to him or the activities of the 
drop a line to the nearby con- cannot afford to ignore saad Casa Ital ana of Columbia Uni- 
sulate or to the Italian Library of  Jation j e Italian M ersity *  Manife stly the Casa 
Information in New York, and he — ; ” Ital s under vo different 
will instantly receive carloads of head of the Ital- 
books, pamphlets, bulletins, and nent and the President 
releases on every conceivable sub- a University. 
ject chanting the praises and . oO } i s Note: Prof. Prezzolini 
benefits of Mussolini and his re- NN \ last week resigned as director of 
gime. am ‘Yeerars taliana after being under 
* * * 4 1 ire for some time.) 
., is probably not due to pure ALBANIA SSS . . 
chance that all the professors Deesaen | \S nk rican d 
in the Department of Italian at \ lone mu t 
Columbia University (Big TEPELEN! J) S restige of Fascisn 
Prezzolini, Marraro, Riccio) at xooartN respondent are tole 
endowed with Fascist souls and nly if they send 
that Arthur Livingston, a man of New ’ 
wide learning in the field of Ital 1 g sits to 
ian literature, but of lepender ! s if they were 
mind, was transferred fre " sses, and are 
Italian to the French depart: ed by Fascist 
The following significant notice they relay to 
appeared in the New York Times ly what 
of February 20, 1938 ghly-placed 
“A group of Columbia U: ! st se to tell them, as if 
sity students will | for The Italian rout in Albania § ¢y2: jn: were the out- 
weeks next vith Italia {marked in map) has lessened juiry or as 
families while ot Fascist prestige here. (Continued on Page Six) 














Famous Holiday 


THE NEW LEADER 





“FANTASIA”: 


FILM TREAT 
“FANTASIA” — Walt Disne ys 
Film. With music by Stokowski 
and comment by Deems Taylor. 
At the Broadway. 


You just don’t know what’s in 
store for you. There’s nothing to 
compare it with, nothing to judge 
it by. It’s the full art of the mo- 
tion picture, come into its own. 
No longer a fiat outgrowth of 
stage technique, no longer cartoon 
comics based on animal imitation 
of human weaknesses—a sort of 


animated Aesop’s Fables! — no 
longer anything pe from 
other arts, but the motion pic- 
tures, unique, self-sufficient, full- 


grown. 

Not that “Fantasia” is a per- 
fect film. Among its seven méve- 
ments you will pick your own 





AtPalace 





Brenda Marshal has the feminine 
lead in “South of Suez,” the 
*alace’s attraction this week. 





British Drop 
Soviet Effort 


(Continued from Page Three) 
Home Security Herbert Morrison 


ban the “people’s convention” to 
be held Jan. 11 at Manchester. 

The communist press is also 
doing its utmost to smear the 


government as 
Semitic, 
Herbert 
Min- 
Home 


picked 


antl - 
with 
Morrison 
ister of 
Security 
for 


out special 


attacks. 


These inter- 
nal manifesta- 
tions and the 





colla pse of 
Cripps’ effort 


in Moscow 





* have cleared 
Ernest Bevin the air and 
Soviet ambas- 


sador Maisky is no longer having 


the field day he has had in the 
past. Pro-Soviet ministers know 
now that so long as Germany is 
undefeated and the wd&r unde- 


cided there is no basis upon which 


Anglo-Russian relations can be 
rebuilt. 

While Hitler was staging Molo- 
toff’s visit to Berlin along sensa- 


British diplomacy ap- 


Kremlin 


tional lines, 
proached the 
pomp. A memorandum on British 
policy was handed to the Russian 
nent in which a_ three 


with less 





point basis for the restoration of 
norma! relations was outlined. 
Britain offered de facto recog- 
nition to the Baltic states and 
guaranteed Russia a place at the 
eventual peace conference where, 
among other things the final 
status of the Baltics would be 
discussed. Ingland also under- 
took to join no combination 
hostile to the U.S.S.R. In return 
Britain asked that Russia remain 
neutral in this war and refrain 
from engaging in anti-British 


propaganda. 


THE GROWTH 
OF THE FILM INTO GREAT ART 


favorite perhaps even have your 
favorite hate. But the sum total 
is beautiful, magnificent, over- 
whelming. The Hollywood ad- 
jectives for once are justified— 
and the modest. Walt Disney 
does not use them. But ‘“Fan- 
tasia” can speak- for itself. 

It all began with Mickey Mouse. 
He needed a story; someone ; 
thought of “The Sorcerer’s Ap- § 
prentice,” that comic tale of the i 
magician’s helper, who commands 
the broom to bring water from 
the well, but does not know the 
formula to make it stop. Leopold 
Stokowski and the Philadelphia 
Orchestra were summoned for the 





In Max Gordon’s First Offering of the Season 











music. Then it seemed a shame : 
to waste such talent on a short. , ; 
Six more numbers were added— i 
Mickey Mouse was left to his Shirley Beoth and Jo Ann Sayers are importantiy featured in “Ms 
one; and the colors of the rain- Sister Eileen,” opening at the Biltmore Theatre, Thursday evening, 
bow and Disney’s creative imagi- December 26th. 
nation combined for the rest. 

It may be a dance of mush- fetching ostriches and the coy , ee 
rooms like mandarins, wobbling — hippopotami for the fearful Philharmonic Symphony 
around in rhythm. Or fairies dcmon storm of Bald Mountain, Programs 
flicking the flowers to life, as they with, ghosts and witches mixing at Carnegie Hall 
dart itke light from blossom to a ‘hell’s brew of wind and rain Dimitri ° 
blossom; or in a wintry mdod and damned souls until the imitri Mitropoulos, 
they turn the streams to ice. Mo- countryside softens, the long Conductor 
tion and color paint the scene. meadows grow lined with trees Sunday Aftennoon, Dec. 22, at 3 
But here is a stir of another sort, arched like a cathedral, and from (Broadcast from 3 to 4:30 P. M., 


as out of the heavings of the new- the chanting procession rise the 
born earth great monster rise, solemn strains of Ave Maria, 
and you behold the dinosaur, and and from the fires of hell man’s 
the “rhinoceros trying to look spirit ascends to the glory of 
like Queen Elizabeth,’ and that heaven. And yet you know noth- 
terror of primitive times, King ing of “Fantasia’—for words 
Tyrannosaur. And after the great cannot make real that vault of 
drought cakes the earth with ° musie into color—into weird or 
their bones, the Pastoral Sym-_ beautiful patterns of ever-shift- 
phony brings Olympus and the ing light, which open the door of 


Greek gods, and the flying horses, 


and those fair maidens above the us glimpse the future magic of 
waist—but mares below, the cen-_ the film. 

tauresses, or centaurettes, as is 

Deems Taylor calls them; as they 3 Suns, Popular 

gambol an the greens or prepare The 3 Suns, instrumental and 
for their centaur lovers. And the  yocal trio, are the new attraction 
storm Jove sends is a sort of re- jn the Piceadilly Circus Bar, 
hearsal—after the dance of the where they are heard nightly. 


wonder, and for the first time let 





Americans Resent Sacrifice of 
U.S. Interests by Axis Partisans 


(Continued from Page Five) 
caught the 
with him.” It is 


spirit of the 
a short 


hasn’t 


wrong 


“This fellow is an inferior; he 
country; there must be something 


step from this to the notion that “this fellow is dangerous.” 

When we come to opinions about the war and America’s help 
to Britain, we are on more dangerous ground. Naturally we do 
not require unanimity in this country. A Catholic with a German 
or Trish name has as good a right to express himself as anyone 
else. But in these ticklish times, he should take the same pre- 
caution that anyone else takes. He should express himself with 
restraint, with a mininium of aspersion on other people’s motives. 
He must keep his eye on American welfare as the touchstone of 
values. His ancient hatreds are not lid here, and stressing them 
tuo much may easily rouse an unpleasant counter-current. 


Irish name and 
have appeared 


Cardinal with an 
with a similar 


Catholic 


name 


R* CENTLY great 
tae 


a great c president 


in the press with statements in favor of isolationism which 
sounded as howe they should have been made in Ireland rathei 


Britain is not a substitute for American 
thing which we all fore 


It is allowing their attitudes toward 


than here. Hatred of 
patriotism. There 
and we are right in objecting. 


is one object to in sjoners, 


national problems to be determined by loyalty to some other coun- 
try. And this is just as bad in an Irishman as it is in a Russian 
or a German. I realize that now I am talking about something 
that is Irish rather than something that is Catholic. But if a great 
prelate mixes up his Irish tradition with his Catholic religion and 
with the mixture tries to influence American foreign policy, he 
cannot blame Americans for being just a mite suspicious. 

Let these great men who pontificate so magnificently recall a 
few things which are clear to every ordinary citizen. 

Let them think of the millions of Catholics who are descended 
from the old stock, whose ancestors have been here from the be- 
ginning. Let the m think of the thousands of Catholics who died 
on the fields of the Civil War and in the World War fighting in 
the American ranks. 

Let them think of the millions of Catholic workers in the ranks 
of the American Federation of Labor for whose loyal cooperation 
in the armament program President William Green speaks with 
such confidence. 

No matter how resounding the title borne by a Catholic prelate, 


he has no right to think that he represents the Catholics of Amer- 


ica when he speaks in the interest of a tradition of hate or for 
the advantage of some group that is smaller than our country. 
And, fortunately for all of us, great groups of Catholic scholars, 
writers, businessmen, and clergymen have spoken up as Americans 
in the current debate. 

I must add a postscript for my friends in the Middle-West and 
South, the ones who think “we must do something about these 
Catholics Don’t worry. The Catholics whose words and actions 
bother you will be taken care of by other Catholics who have the 
same faith in democracy as you and I. 








Duce Agents Use Columbia isis 
Univ. to Spread Activities 





(Continued from Page Five) 
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tality. According to Fascist legis- 
a Jew who has made him- 
elf we ‘ell- deserving of the Fascist 
cause ceases to be a Jew and be- 
comes a “pure Aryan.” e Jew 
; who leaves Italy as a victim of 
ment the news found in the } Fascism and places himself in the 
York Times. The monthly ervice of this same cause in the 
cle in Current History u United States is infinitely more 
1 in Events since that time has” yseful as a propaganda agent 
never been anything more than than would be a non-Jew. 
i rehandline of the correspond- 3 7 . . , 
. “4 : It is easy to imagine the effect 
ence from Italy published in the . sg gee 
. a roduced on his interlocutors by 
New York Times, . Ps 
.  * 1 man who can say: “I am a Jew, 
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In 1934 ‘ “# ‘ 
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: \ li Y and there o stopping 
Decen +41 . P} 
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t Italian Fascisin ony of so heroically unbiased a 
: for Amer verson? After a few years of 
: (Harpe Magazine Nov., ich unbiased testimony, the Jew 
934). J i a state of mind , ho to be readmitted to 
reated amor people Italy as a full-fledged Arvar 
i o sentimental bond with 
: Onc rf r Jews, admitted 
] i ‘ ca l i ( { 
| | 1 States i 1 vi n « 
t « 1 j rma 
’ . M i ilread e 
) l have had - : 
Fi oO Ka Ve 
a a i ri 
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I found } CoO? , ) ‘ 
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rect Semitic bru- New Leader: 


E.S.T., over Cc BS) 
Three Fugues from “The Art of 
Tee a Bach-Darmstadt 
(First time in New York) 
“The Coliseum at Night” from 
“Two Impressions of Rome” 
Woltmann 
(First time in New York) 
INTERMISSION 
Sinfonia Domestica wu Strauss 
Thursday evening, Dec. 26, at 8:45 
Friday afternoon, Dec. 27, at 2:30 
Soloist: 
ALBERT SPALDING, Violinist 
“Tragic” ee sicccesaeanieed Brahms 
Quartet in C-sharp minor, 

SFOUE TOE scsascccencsanninets Beethoven 
(Played by the string sections of 
the orchestra) 
INTERMISSION 

Violin Concerto in D minor 
Sibelius 


TOMMY DORSEY HEADS 
HOLIDAY STAGE SHOW 
AT THE PARAMOUNT 


In conjunction with the world 
premiere showing of Jack Benny 


and Fred Allen ih “Love Thy 
Neighbor,” the Paramount The- 
atre is presenting in person 
Tommy Dorsey and his orchestra. 
The Dorsey appearance will mark 
the 6th anniversary of the Para- 
mount policy of presenting in 


person leading orchestras, in addi- 


tion to screen attractions. 

Featured with Dorsey and 
Frank Sinatra, Connie Haines, 
Buddy Rich, Ziggy Elman and 
the Pied Pipers, Criss Cross and 
Loraine & Rognan. 

As an extra added attraction 
the Paramount is presenting in 
person the sensational young 
sepian stars of “Tin Pan Alley,” 


Nicholas Brothers. 


NEW DOUBLE FEATURE 
BILL AT PALACE 

George Brent, Brenda Marshall 
and George Tobias are starred in 


the 





Anna Neagle in “No, No 
Nanette” on Screen 
The Radio City Musie 


annual Christmas stage show, 


about which mare than 20,000 in- 
re- 


quiries have already’ been 
reived, will this year run for 11 
days, opening yesterday, 
and continuing througn 
Dec. 29. 

A traditional highlight of New 
York’s Yuletide celebrations, ihe 
elaborate holiday program will be 


presented in two parts: a spec- 
tacular pageant of The Nativity 
titled “Christmas Eve” in whien 


the entire Music Hall company of 


250 artists will participate, and 
“Season’s Greetings,” a festive 
holiday; extravaganza in which 
Santa Claus, snowmen, carolers, 
Mother Goose characters, pup- 
pets, dancing dolls, and = an 


animated Christmas tree will all 
be seen. 

The Music Hall’s 
show is being produced for the 
first time by Russell Markert, 
brilliant young director of the 
Rockettes and producer of many 
of the Music Hall’s celebrated 
revues. Willa Van has designed 
the costumes and Nat Karson the 


Christmas 


settings for the elaborate spec- 
tacle. Special lighting effects 
have been created by Eugene 
3yaun. 

Included in the cast are Bil 
Baird and his marionettes, the 
Rockettes, the Corps de Ballet, 
the Choral Ensemble, and the 


Symphony Orchestra directed by 
Erno Rapee, 


The Music Hall’s gala program 


offers also on the screen RKO- 
Radio’s musical romance, “No, 
No, Nanette,’ starring Anna 


Neagle, and a new Walt .Disney 
cartoon, 





More Financial Aid to 
Britain Given by the 
Women's Ort 

More financial aid to Britain 
was given yesterday when Mrs. 
Edward Bellamy Gresser, Na- 
tional President of the Women’s 
American Ort, presented to Lady 
Marley, wife of Lord Marley, 
Deputy Speaker of the British 


House of Lords, a check for 
$5,000. 
The Money, which is to help 


the British ORT in its work of 
retaining refugees, was presented 
to Lady Marley at the annual 
Membership Tea given by the 
Women’s American Ort at the 
Hotel Astor yesterday. Lady 
Marley addressed the members 
and outlined the work now being 


done by the ORT in England, 
where the ORT maintained a 
large number of craft schools and 


workshops, as well as agricultural 
training stations. 

Newbold Morris, Pregident of 
the City Council, also spoke. He 
tressed the fact that ORT help 
the declassed Jew to help himself 


through their training and _ yre- 
training institutions and agri- 


cultural schools. Other speakers 
were Luise Rainer, Mrs. Edward 
Bellamy Gresser, National Presi- 
dent of the Women’s Anterican 
Ort, and Mrs. Florence R. Dolo- 
witz, Membership Chairman, who 
reported on the Membership 
Drive. Piano selections were 
Nadia Reisenberg. 








“South of Suez,” story of in- played by 
trigue, murder and mystery laid ge =~, aaa 
in the | heat of a South AT THE ROXY 
African diamond mine, which is “Qne Night in the Tropics,” 
now in first New York showing the new Universal musical com- 
at the RKO Palace Theatre. edy, is the screen feature this 
“Michael Shayne, Private De- week at the Roxy Theatre. 
tective,” another first-run, is on The new Roxy stage presenta- 
this same program. In it, Lloyd tion, headlines the Adrian Rollini 
Nolan and Marjorie Weaver Trio, popular radio and _ record- 
share the featured roles. ing artists. 
7 . 
Embassy Newsreel Theatres Offer ‘Mexico, 


New March of Time Issue 
What role will Mexico’s twenty million people play in 


Americin Hemisphere Defense? 
hind Mexico’s re-born friendship for the U. S. today? 


What are the resons be- 


Mex- 


ico, long resentful on the might and power of the U. S., has 


frequently expressed its feeling during recent years 


open sympathy for Soviet Russia 
and her economic cooperation 
vith Nazi Germany and Japan in 
the sale of oil and other materials 
vital to the war machines of those 
countries. But Mexico today 
faces a dilemma, as this subject 
shows, because her leaders realize 
that cooperation with the U.S. in 
hemisphere defense is the only 
way in which Mexican indepen- 


dence can be preserved. The film 
also reveals for the first time the 
full story of Mexico’s new kind 


is today 
stricken 


tion and how it 
her power - 


of revolu 
affecting 


by her 





people. This issue is exceptionally 


interest. 


thrilling and of timely 


; PHILHARMONIC— 





S.Y¥°M.P H-ON-Y 


MITROPOULOS, ¢ ves: Conduct. 


CARNEGIE HALL 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON at 3:00 
BACH-DARMSTADT: Three Fugues 
from “The Art of Fugue’; WOLT- 
MANN: “The Coliseum at Night”: 
STRAUSS: Sinfonia Domestica 
Tickets: 50c, 75c, $1.00, $1.25, $1.50 


Arthur Judson, Mer. (Steinway Pianc 














GEORGE 
WASHINGTON 
SLEPT HERE 


with 
ERNEST JEAN DUDLEY 
TRUEX DIXON DIGGES 


LYCEUM, 45 St. E. of B’way 
Mats. Wed. & Sat. at 2:40 





3 MATINEES XMAS WEEK - Wed., Thurs. & Sat. 


The 2 Most HILARIOUS Comedies in New York 


SUNDAY PERFORMANCES at 8.40 P. M. 


THE MAN 
WHO CAME 
TO DINNER 


with 
MONTY 
WOOLLEY 
MUSIC BOX, 45 St. W. of B’way 


Mats. Thurs. & Sat. at 2:40 











“MAGNIFICENT SPECTACLE.” 


With 


CENTER Theatre 


Unreserved 75c 
Holiday Mats. Dee. 


Wed. 
Seats on sale 


& Sat. 








ANDERSON, Journal-American 


“IT HAPPENS ON iCE”’ 


100 World-Renowned Ice-Skating Stars 


and JOE COOK 


Rockefeller Center. 
Muats. 
at each performance 
28; also New 


Eves. inel. Suns., 8:40, $1.10-$2.75 
$1.10 to $2.20. No Monday Perfs. 
when doors open. 


Year's Eve Midnight Performance. 





OLSE 


“Another riotous evening. 


WINTER GARDEN 





N and JOHNSON’ 





The folks were boisterously happy.” 
—Mantle, News 


B'way & 50th St. 


— Evenings 8:38. 
$1.10 - $2.20 





Mats. Sat. and Wed., 








Hall’s 


Dec. 20, 
Sunday, 


Saturday, December 21, 1940 


Stage Show at the Radio City Music Hall 





At Paramount 








Mary Martin in “Love Thy Neigh- 
bor,” the Benny-Allen comedy at 
Paramount this week. 


Ruth Draper 





Returns to Broadway for a limited 

engagement at the Booth Theatre, 

beginning next Thursday. Paul 

Draper will also be seen on the 
program. 





“The Man Who Came to Dinner” 
Plays 500th Performance at Music Box 


“The Man Who Came to Din- 
ner” chalked up another record, 
when at the Thursday matinee 


(December 19th) it played its 


500th performance at the Mu- 
sic Box. Now in its 62nd week 
at the Music Box, “The Man Who 


Came to Dinner” is definitely e 

tablished as the longest running 
tenant of that theatre and its 
most profitable. Since the ase 


Hart-George S. Kaufman comedy 
opened on October 16th, 1939, it 
has played to over a million dol- 
lars gross business and boasted 
of three companies throughout 
the country at one time. At pres- 
ent, there is one company headed 
by Clifton Webb, which laid off on 
December 14 but which will re- 
sume its run in Pittsburgh on De- 
cember 22. The prospects are for 
another road company to be head- 
ed by Alexander Woollcott sched- 
uled to begin sometime in Feb- 
ruary. 

The entire cast, 7 crew, 
“front of the house” and all who 
have been connected with the run 


of the hit since its New 





—— eet 
RADIO CITY 


MUSIC HALL 


50th Street & 6th Ave. 
ANNA NEAGLE 


“No, No, Nanette” 


An RKO-Radio Pic 

ON THE GREAT STAGE 

This year the annual Christ- 

‘2 mas stage show will run from 

" Dec. 19th to 29th inclusive. 

\ \ beautiful pageant of ‘The 

Nativity”, following the beloved 

Music Hall tradition, and Rus 

sell Markert’s gay new revue, 
wiih all the famous ensemble 








. 
ture 





opening will be honored by a 
party to be given by Monty Wool- 
ley at the Astor Hotel tonight 
after the parte rmance, 


HOLIDAY SHOW 
AT STRAND THEATRE 
Starting today, the Xmas and 
New Year’s attraction for the N. 
7. Stre ind Theatre is “Santa Fe 
Trail,” which brings to life what 
is said to be one of the most 
thrilling chapters of American 
history. The picture co-stars 
rol Flynn and Olivia de Havilland, 
and was directed by Michael Cur- 
tiz—the same triple-threat com- 
bination which made such all-time 
hits as “The c harge of the Light 
3rigade.” ‘Dodge City” and 
Robin Hood.” ° 
Heading the Gala Holiday show 





or- 


is Abe Lyman and his Califor- 
nians and a big’ stage revue 
featuring the songstress Rose 
Blane, Betty Bruce, Fred San- 
born, pantomimist and the fam- 
ous Gleasons Royal Gu rds 

Paik: ttt a anita a = 





York o 


ONE NIP Os 
in the 1WOPICS 


\ Universal Picture with 
ALLAN JONES - NANCY KELLY 
ROBT. CUMMINGS - MARY BOLAND 

ABBOTT & COSTELLO 





Plus in Person on Our Stage: 
ADRIAN ROLLINI TRIO - Lynn, 


Royce & Vanya Wesson Bros. 
The Four we ils - Gae Foster 
Girls - Paul Aush & Ones Orch. 

5¢ Any Day 
ROXY 2 20% to ihe 
7th AVE. & 50th ST. Always 15* 




















JOSEPH 





CONRAD’S GREATEST 


Fredric MARCH and Betty FIELD 


in 


Victory 


CONRAD'S 
with SIR CEDRIC 
Starts Saturday UNITED 
at 9:30 a.m. ARTISTS 


RIVOLI 


LOVE-ADVENTURE 


HARDWICKE 
B’WAY at 
MIDNITI 


19th ST. 
SHOWS 














NOW PLAYING 


Errol FLYNN 


a new 


IN PERSON— 





STRAND 
Olivia de HAVILLAND 


WARNER BROS. Hit 


“GANTA FE TRAIL” 


with RAYMOND MASSEY - RONALD REAGAN 


ABE LYMAN and his Californians 


B’way & 47th St. 











MARCH of TIME 


shows for first time the 
new 
today affecting her poverty-stricken people. 


“M EX IC O” 


story of Mexico’s 


revolution and how it is 


kind of 


Labor Chiefs Pledge Defense Aid 
Plus—42 WORLD NEWS EVENTS 


EMBASSY 


50th St. & Radio City 


Newsreel Theatres 


72nd St. & Broadway 








‘Dr. AILDARES 


2, éA!! 


An M-G-M 


»LEW AYRES - LIONEL BARRYMORE - LARAINE DAY 
And the Guest Star ROBERT YOUNG 


EXTRA! 
| Something NEW in NEWS 


bist ST 


CAPITOL. 


Major Edward Bowes, Mung, Dir. | 
| 


Picture 


with 








gets all 


The Capitel Theatre now = 
FIVE of the Leading News Reels — 
—from which is edited the finest >S 
and most complete news program = 
presented IN ANY rHEATRE. — 
iil ailaianiecmaoncaalnictiaees eae a 
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TWO NEW HITS 
Ist N. Y. 
“SOUTH OF SUEZ” 
GEORGE BRENT 
BRENDA MARSHALL 


JAMES STEPHENSON 
GEORGE TOBIAS 








Showing 





— And 2nd Big Hit! — 


“MICHAEL SHAYNE 
PRIVATE DETECTIVE” 


LLOYD 
MARJORIE WI 








47th St. 


SS] 


PALACE 

















THEATRE 
PARTIES 


Party Branches and sympsa- 
thetie organizations are re- 
quested when planning theatre 
parties to do so through the 
Theatrical Department of THB 
NEW LEADER. Phone Algon- 
quin 4-4622 or write to Ber- 
eard Feinman, Manager, New 
Leader Theatrical Department, 

Gast 5th Street. New Yerk 
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SDF News 


NATIONAL 


The scedule for the short tour 
of August egg is as follows: 
Cleveland, Ohio, Jan. 2 to 9; Chi- 
eago, Ill., Jan. 10 to 17. Follow- 
ing these dates, Claessens may 
stop in Detroit and Buffalo. The 
tour was arranged by the ILG- 
WU: as union meetings are gen- 
erally early in the evening, Claes- 
sens will be able to speak at SDF 
and WC branches later and mak- 
ing — in his free time. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Annual Theatre Party of Local 
New York City, Monday, Dee, 23. 
Entire house of Yiddish Art The- 
atre, new play by Sholom Aleich- 
em, “Sender Blank” with the cel- 
ebrated Maurice Schwartz and 
company. Seats at $1, $1.50, $2.00 
and $2.50, available at City Of- 
fice, 7 East 15 St., or at Box Of- 





Elias L. Tartak continues his 
series of lectures which has 
drawn a large audience to the 
Forum of the Hillquit Branch 
at 129 Brighton Beach Avenue, 
Brooklyn, lecturing Decembei 
20th, “Can Our Present-day 
Civilization Survive?” 











fice of Theatre. Phone of office, 
ALgonquin 4-2620. Tickets can al- 
so be gotten at all SDF branches. 
Good seats are still available. 

* x % 

The Dinner to celebrate Julius 
Gerber’s 70th birthday will be 
held Saturday, Dee. 28, 1 p. m. at 
Hotel Diplomat. Reservations, 
$1.50 per person, can be made at 
SDF Office, 7 E. 15 St., Phone 
ALgonquin 4-2620. 


* * 


Bronx County Bazaar will be 
held Jan. 24, 25, 26, at 40 West 
Burnside Ave., SDF County Head- 
quarters. Committees are busy 
soliciting merchandise and selling 
tickets. All Bronx members, es- 
pecially, are urged for full co- 
operation. 

A. I. Shiplacoff Memorial meet- 
ing, Sunday, Dec. 22, at 8:30 p. m. 
at Brownswille Labor Lyceum, 219 
Sackman St. 

Hedwig Wachenheim speaks on 
“Europe’s Persecuted Minorities” 
over W.E.V.D., Saturday, Dec. 21, 
10:45 p. m.; Dec. 28, Julia Prim- 
off; Jan. 11, Esther Friedman. 


Auguste Claessens speaks o1 
“Roosevelt and Problems ‘ ad” 
at WC, Br. 2, Friday Dec. 
p. m., Hollywood aainan, Pros- 
pect Ave., Bronx. Friday. Dec. 27, 
8:30 p. m., at New Era Club, 274 
East Broadway. Topic, “The Jew 
and the World Crisis.” 









Women’s Committee, Installa- 
tion of new officers and social, 
Saturday, Jan. 4. 


* * He 


Joint Boycott Council, Women’s 


Division, meeting Sunday, Dec. 
22, 2 p. m., at Hot 1 re veak 
ers: Elean or Hi Ludwi 

Lore, Prof. Pain f N. "y U, 








RUMBA, CONGA, 
TANGO Sessions 


Every Sat. at 5 Instruction 
Every Sunday at 4 followed 
Weekdays at 8:30 by Dancing 


Carnegie Hall Studio 862 











A Breath From the Woods 
of Maine 
HOLID=Y DECORATIONS 


Red Berries . .25:¢ per bunch 

Bayberry ... .35* per bunch 

Wreaths 357 & up - Greens 

of all kinds - Cones, Cone 

Sprays, Rustic Baskets, Trees, 
etc, 


Why Not Buy Direct? 
Maine Florist Supply Co. 


Bangor, Maine 


Saturday, December 21,1940 «| 














Columbia Tea Co. 





Order from your grocer this famous 


Russian tea known to millions as 


“SWEE-TOUCH-NEE TEA” 











WORKMEN'S MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY, Inc. 
(ORGANIZED 1872) 

A Co-operative Fire Insurance 
Society Owned and Operated 
by Workingmen 
100° Unionized 


HOUSEHOLD FIRE INSUR- 
ANCE AT ACTUAL COST 


Average Rate 10¢ Annually 
for every $100.00 Insurance 


Fire Losses Appraised Liberally 
Upon admission every member 
must make a deposit equal to 
90 cents for every $100.00 of 
insurance. This deposit will be 
repaid in full upon withdrawal. 

For further information 

apply to the Main Office 

227 EAST 84th STREET 
New York City 
Telephone REgent 4-2492 
Ask for booklet 62 
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if you prefer...use 


/ CRAWFORD’S — 
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Extra salesmen.---> ex 
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PRIOR 70 MOVING TO 
America’s Newest, Most 
Modern Clothing Factory 


We must dispose of our entire stock of clothing before moving our 
National Headquarters into\this/new factory. IT’S ALMOST MOVING DAY! 








EVERYTHING REDUCED! an 


Overcoats, All Suits, All Formal Wear sen- 
sationaliy reduced in the face of a rising 
market. Even Super-Weave Worsted Suits, 
All-Wool Sheffield Fleece Overcoats, 
Melton Overcoats and Chesterfield Dress 
Overcoats included. 


BETTER HURRY — it's almost moving 7 day! 
Instead of moving millions of dollars 
worth of clothing to our giant new Fac- 
tory No. 4, we pass the saving onto YOU, 
EVERY Crawford garment must be sold— 
costs are forgotten! Hurry in for your 
share of the sensational savings! 


All Crawford super-quality clothes proportionately reduced: 


CUSTOMART Suits and Overcoats Now $22.45 
GRANDART Suits and Overcoats Now $26.95 
a) 


, DIRECT FROM MAKER TO YOU 


2 
There’s a. Crawford Store near you. Please consult your 
telephone directory for address... 
OPEN EVENINGS 
STORES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
at ‘CLOTHING 
CHAINS 


' Dollars Worth of Coattey 
Clovhin Sensationally Reduced 


Page Seven 
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———|By Willi Schlamm= 


- Where the 


N order to invade Italy, the Greeks unfor- 

tunately must cross the Adriatic, and although 
no one now would be surprised over any Greek 
feat, this is sti!l somewhat improbable. But your 
correspondent would advise you sooner to expect 
a Greek invasion of Italy than an Italian revo- 
lution. 

There is, of course, no lack of social and po- 
litical explosions in Italy, not even after 18 years 
of totalitarian “Gleichschaltung.’ The wholesale 
surrender of Italian regiments and divisions to 
numerically inferior enemy units is obviously a 
result of political, rather than of military, col- 
lapse—the typical behavior of a dissatisfied 
nation’s sons who apparently do not care too 
much for the Duce’s glory. 

As far as I am concerned, the attitude of 
Italy’s boys—though it may prove their military 
inferiority—is heart-warming evidence of their 
human superiority compared with the German 
Hitler lads’ blind “heroism.” That it was im- 
possible to teach the Italian youth the beauty 
of dying for a Fuehrer speaks assuringly for 
the cultural talents of the Latin race, which is 
still in love with life. The German nation was 
so easily converted to an obscene religion of 
modern Islam’s follies. The cheap jests, ridi- 
culing the Italian soldiers’ perfectly sound 
“cowardice,” is out of place, especially in liberal 
newspapers of liberal] nations. 

There is also no lack of centers for potential 
resistance against the Fascist regime in Italy, 
even after all these years of thoroughgoing 
purges. Although the cold parties were crushed 
and the labor movement atomized (with the 
Italian Communists’ full-sized cooperation, of 
course), the spirit of dissatisfaction has infil- 
trated many strata whose social organization 
Fascism could not entirely abolish. There is, for 
instance, the Catholic Church, which today, 
probably much against its hierarchy’s will and 
thanks to the fact that it is the plain people’s 
religious community, shelters all types of oppo- 
sition to Mussolini. There is the royal dynasty— 
trembling for its future, lest Fascism lead Italy 
into complete disaster—around which the con- 
servative elements of Italian nationalism have 
built hidden strongholds for eventual resistance 
against the Fascist regime. There are the heirs 
of Italy’s traditional military school, strongly 
opposed to any alignment with Germany. All 
these groups, and a few more, were able to keep 
some kind of effective social organization which, 
in due time, could develop into a force of po- 
litical momentum. 

Italian Fascism, in other words, did not fully 
succeed in a complete dissolution of the cle- 
mentary contradictions within Italy’s society. It 
remained a hodge-podge of conflicting interests, 
aims, and philosophies. But just as the pre- 
requisite for “normal” movement of things in a 
room is the presence of air of certain con- 
sistence and pressure, social groups cannot move 
against each other as long as the whole of so- 
ciety lives in a vacuum. Italian Fascism could 
not completely change the country’s sccial struc- 
ture; but it succeeded in creating the void. 


HEREVER general dissatisfaction finds cen- 

ters around which it can organize, events of 
a revolutionary type can be expected—provided 
that the ‘people are able to see at least a slight 
chance for success. Without this third basic 
feature of a revolutionary situation, the use of 
the term “revolution” just makes no sense. And 
I fail to see how any Italian opposition could 
believe in success sc long us Mussolini’s macnain 
of internal suppression remains intact. 

The last few decades have entirely changed the 
relations between a dictatorial government and 
the controlled masses; how thoroughly, you can 
realize only if you consider that a modern 
bomber is sufficient match for the entire, but 
unarmed, populace of a big city. A nation’s in- 
stinct senses these basic changes which tech- 
nical developments have wrought in social affairs, 
even if sociologists—slaves of a_ time-honored 
slang—still continue to discuss last year’s snow; 
that’s why the so-called “masses” all over the 
world show that startling passivity once a totali- 
tarian dictatorship has obtained power. 

Armed with modern means of destruction, a 
relatively small body of henchmen like Musso- 
lini’s “OVRA”—the Fascism’s secret police—is 
physically capable of keeping a whole nation 
jailed, provided the regime’s top men do not lose 
nerve to give the necessary ruthless orders and 
that they can pay their bodyguards sufficiently. 
Mussolini’s reversals in Greece, Albania, and 
Egypt have not affected his control over Italy’s 


News Ends 


totalitarian-police machine nor his will to power. 
In this column’s opinion, there can be no doubt 
that he is still willing, as well as able, to get rid 
of the King, or the Crown Prince, or even the 
Pope, if that must be done for the salvation of 
the Fascist regime. 

The democratic world has not yet fully grasped 
to which extent a totalitarian regime can keep 
big nations in chains. Hence the unshakable 
illusions concerning eventual revolutions in 
Fascist orbits—very dangerous illusions, because 
they are welcome rationalizations for the demo- 
cratic attitude of “wait and see.” Were the 
British to believe that the hope for an Italian 
revolution might allow them any slowdown of 
their merciless action against Italy, they would 
pay heavily for such a fatal mistake. Totali- 
tarian regimes do not break down; as long as 
they are not beaten by a superior military 
power, they remain unchallenged lord over their 
own peoples. 

th ck : 

HIS warning against a popular illusion doesn’t 

imply any attempt to minimize the impact 
of Mussolini’s recent defeats. They are real’ and 
serious. If continued and enlarged by successful 
action of England’s Mediterranean navy against 
Italy proper, the tide of Europe’s war might be 
turned. But until the Duce’s military power is 
crushed at home, a _ revolution in Italy has 
about the chance of a sweepstake ticket to come 
through. 

For the moment, Hitler’s reluctance to help 
Italy is much more timely a topic than the Italian 
people’s eventual reckoning with Mussolini. Why 
does Hitler wait and for what? 

That Germany has so far failed to send air 
fleets into the southern war theatres—the only 
instruments with which to check the Anglo-Greek 
advance—might be an encouraging indication 
that Germany’s air power is not so hot, after all. 
Apparently the Nazis can’t spare an essential 
number of their planes if they want to keep a 
slight margin of air superiority in their own war 
with England. 

But there must be a further motive for Ger- 
many’s passivity. Hitler might even be pleased 
with the formidable licking Mussolini is getting 
everywhere. It might force Italy into a full 
realization of how hopelessly she is at Germany’s 
mercy; it reduces Italy’s weight in Hitler’s “new 
European order” to a mere nil; and it supplies 
Hitler with an excellent chance for a final at- 
tempt to launch a serious peace offensive against 
England—a fact which so far was entirely over- 
looked in all discussions of Italy’s recent defeats. 

That Germany is willing to pay a big price for 
a juicy “peace” arrangement with Engiand is 
just as certain as the fact that such an arrange- 
ment has no chance if England must give up any 
important part of her Empire. Completely as- 
sured of Germany’s ability to start a new and 
victorious war a few years from now if Eng- 
land were myopic enough to accept an armistice 
which leaves her in possession of the Empire, 
Hitler would gladly take a deal with England 
which for the moment gives him “merely” the 
European continent. But he is allied with Musso- 
lini, whose immediate war aim is, at least, the 
conquest of England's positions in the Near 
East, in Africa, and in the Mediterranean, 

From the German point of view Mussolini, 
whom Hitler needed in the first stage of the war, 
blocks that “compromise” with England (which 
Nazi Germany hopes to achieve if England can 
be convinced that America is not going to join 
her effort to liberate Europe from the Nazi 
yoke). Once it is fuily reocalizod in Londoa— 
thinks Hitler—that America will under all con- 
ditions stay out of Europe’s war and that Eng- 
land, therefore, has no real chance of invading 
Hitler’s Europe, even Churchill will be inclined 
to accept a settlement which offers him full con- 
trol over the British Empire, while the continent 
remains Hitler’s. And Hitler feels enormously 
encouraged by the appeasement offensive which 
is now strongly under way in the U.S.A. 

For such a proposition Mussolini’s setbacks 
come just in time. An almost finally defeated 
Italy has no voice at all at the conference table 
Hitler would like so much to sit at with Churchill. 
A serious weakening of Italy improves, in Hit- 
ler’s eyes, Germany’s power to bargain with 
England. 

If Hitler’s speculation turns out to be wrong, 
then he will certainly hurry to Mussolini’s sup- 
port with large land armies and, if it must be, 
he will even take over Italy proper. That Italy 
would resist a Nazi occupation is another illu- 
sion: she was, as we just have seen, too weak 
to resist evert ‘Metaxas. 
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27 votes to the A.L.P., and this 
time it gave Roosevelt approxi- 


Upstate Farmers Turn to ALP 


mately 300. This county is the 

efe,e home of Mel Eaton, Republican 

As Utilities Mulct Rural Areas leader Ives and is the seat of 
G.O.P. reaction. However, the 


Labor Party is well established 


there and will grow. 


From PIERRE DeNIO 

(State Executive Committee Member, American Labor Party) 

The number of votes cast in the recent election in up- 
state under the emblem of the American Labor Party shows 
that the farmers have begun to turn away from the Grand 
Old Party. The vote was small when compared with either 
of the major parties; but when considered from the point 
of view of a new and liberal farmer-labor party, then the 
vote cast takes on a very significant aspect. 


Schoharie County cast 315 votes 
for Roosevelt under the A.L.P. 
banner this year and in 1936 it 
gave us 45. This has been a diffi- 
cult section to deal with as both 
old parties have made a practice 
of getting their stooges to enroll 
in the A.L.P. and then going to 
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Editorials 


WASHINGTON WAKES UP 


WE record with satisfaction the developments this week 

in Washington concerning national defense and aid to 
Britain. The post-election slump in energy and ideas—due, 
in large part to the mental weariness engendered by the long 
and bitter presidential campaign—is evidently to be suc- 
ceeded by a new burst of creative effort. 

The country is beginning to understand that the vast 
defense program upon which we are embarked cannot be 
made a reality under a business-as-usual procedure, that aid 
to England cannot be made most effective without a willing- 
ness to make much greater sacrifices, and that the technical 
direction of arms and plane production must be reorganized 
upon a more efficient basis. 

The return of President Roosevelt to Washington from 
his tour in the Caribbean has brought the promise of new 
life into the picture. Evidently, the President did some 
serious thinking in addition to inspecting naval base sites 
ceded to the United States by the British in exchange for 
our fifty destroyers. 

The most important development of the week—the one 
that will hearten the British most—is the announcement 
that henceforward all defense construction—both for Amer- 
ica and Britain—will be regarded as American. We are to 
supply England with three billion dollars’ worth of necessary 
arms, planes, ships, and equipment without her having to 
worry about immediate payment. The payment is to be 
made in kind after the war. This means that the British will 
be sure of a continued flow of necessary material without 
interruption by financial difficulties arising from the restric- 
tions of the Johnson Act. 

Combined with this, and as part of the plan, Britain is 
to receive immediate aid in ships, bolstered with a program 
for building and equipping ships for subsequent delivery. 

The second important step announced as under serious 
consideration by the President is the creation of a board of 
three to direct the defense set-up in all its vital aspects. 
The board is to consist of the Secretary of War and the 
Secretary of the Navy, with William S. Knudsen, industrial 
member of the National Advisory Defense Commission, 
as chairman. While the President himself will retain final 
authority, this board will supply the connecting link in the 
defense machinery and make possible efficient coordination 
of its parts. Under the new set-up, it is believed, it will be 
possible to eliminate the bottlenecks which are now retard- 
ing defense production. ; 

But there is a third point in the picture upon which 
success will depend. If the “‘business-as-usual’’ approach is 
to be abandoned, the nation will have to go on an unlimited 
emergency basis. This would give the President the neces- 
sary authority for speeding up the machinery and output. 

Reports from Washington are that the President pro- 
poses to ask Congress to take this step. The American 
people want to keep out of war if they possibly can by 
giving England all the aid they possibly can. They must 
now understand that we cannot achieve in two years what 
Hitler did in seven in the matter of rearmament without 
the organization and discipline essential to the undertaking. 
These cannot be attained under conditions of normal in- 
dustriel production and normal procedure in the relations 
of government, industry, and !abor. As in the last war, 
the government must be armed by Congress with the 
requisite emergency powers. We have an opportunity. As 
long as England can keep on fighting with a prospect of 
victory, we have a good chance to escape war. But to do 
that we must recognize the emergency and act as if we 
were actually at war. 

We hope Congress and the President will lose no time 
in agreeing upon this fundamental principle. We are certain 
the American people will give it their approval. 


THE CITY AS EMPLOYER 


HE long delayed advent of municipal operation of New 

York City’s subway and elevated lines, in solving one 
problem, has brought another into prominence by removing 
it from the field of private or semi-private business to that 
of public policy. The costly haggling between the city and 
the lessee companies over questions of service, fares, trans- 
fers, and so forth, and over complicated financial rights and 
obligations, which had gone on for thirty-six years, has 
passed into history. The people of New York, individually 
the users of the transit system, collectively own it. Through 
the public authorities they elect they may determine what 
service they shall get and how it shall be paid for. That 
simplifies matters and will pretty surely give us better service 
at less cost. But in taking over the system, the municipality 
has become sole employer of the thousands of workers 
whose labor maintains it and keeps it going. 

There can be no denying that the same antagonism of 
immediate interest between employer: and employee which 
exists in privately owned industry continues to exist when it 
is municipalized. The immediate interest of the employed 
is to get as much pay as possible for a given amount of 
work, and the immediate interest of the employer is to get 
as much work as possible for a given amount of pay. The 
conflict is not necessarily fought out in the same ways nor 
with the same rancor as in private industry. Legal powers 
vested in the administration may overawe the workers, and 
fear of losing votes may restrain the administration. Under 
favorable circumstances social idealism may influence one 
or both parties, but this must not be counted on too much. 
The possibility of sharp struggle is always present, and his- 
tory has shown that in such struggles the employing public 
may be as ruthless as any private corporation and public 
employees may be as self-assertive as workers in private 
employment. 

As yet no such open conflict has taken place in the 
municipally operated transit system of this city. We may 
well hope that there will be none in future, unless a “‘hard 
boiled’’ administration should result from the 1941 election 
or unless the Communazis increase their influence in the 
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Charges Army Flying Corps 


The growth of the American Labor Party has been 


steady and general throughout the whole 
when the A.L.P. was first on the ——— 
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the primaries and capturing the 
nominations for their own party. 

The farmers are gradually com- 
ing to understand that their sal- 
vation is bound up with that of 
labor in general and that they 
will need to cooperate in the elec- 
tion to public office on a liberal, 
realistic platform people who are 
aware of the needs of all of us 


Refuses Negro 


From FRANK CROSSWAITH 
(Chairman, Negro Labor Commit- 
tee and Editor of Negro Labor 
News Service) 
To the Editor: 
The complaint of the Army Air 


Volunteers 


turned down on the grounds that 
they had no place for Negroes. 
Yet he was immediately there- 


after gladly accepted by the Royal 


Air Force, when he crossed the 
border to Canada to enlist. 
Negroes have a special reason 
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Corps that they can not get 
enough student pilots as volun- for wanting to defeat Hitler, be- 
teers is due, in part, to the policy cause he has referred to us as 
to the Army Air Corps itself. “half apes,” and a special reason 
Negroes constitute at least one- for opposing Mussolini because of 
tenth of the population, but by his brutal and unprovoked aggres- 
the deliberate policy of the Army sion against Ethiopia. 
Air Corps they have been denied It’ seems that in denying equal 
all opportunities to enlist in that opportunities in the army forces 
brane] the service. to Negroes our army officers have 
One the most flagrant cases fallen under Hitler’s influence. 
of ai mination was that of The unions, both A. F. of L. and 
Walter L. Robinson, a Negro stu-  C.1.0, affiliated with the Negro 
dent of the University of Minne- Labor Committee, are strong of 
ota, who finished near the top the opinion that the defense of 
of the list in a Civil Aviation democracy should be in the hands 
Training Course. When he sought of those who believe in democ- 
to enlist in the Air Corps he was racy. 


Transport Workers’ Union, which at present seems to be 
waning. 

A serious strike on the subway and elevated lines would 
be a disaster to the city and a possibly worse disaster to 
the trade-union movement. Resort to the strike has been 
freely threatened, and Mayor LaGuardia has categorically 
declared that no strike will be tolerated. The Mayor will 
certainly try hard to avert a crisis, but he would no doubt 
make good his words if put to the test. 

In the long run, however, it will require more than the 
combination of fairness and firmness that marks Mr. La 
Guardia’s character to eliminate the danger. We may not 
always have a mayor of his sort. A solution must be found 
which will guard the interests of the transport workers as 
well as those of the traveling public. 


HOURS, TAXES, PROFITS 
A WELL informed writer on business and finance reports 
that 73 large and representative firms engaged in manu- 
facturing a great variety of machines and machine tools 
made 72 per cent more profit in the first eleven months of 
the present year than in the corresponding months of 1939, 
the actual figures being $43,570,000 last year and $74,985,- 
000 in 1940. This means net profit, after provision for 
taxes, which have been greatly increased by this year's 
federal legislation. 

Dividend reports for a large number of corporations in 
other fields—miscellaneous manufacturing, mining, oil pro- 
duction, wholesale and retail trade, and so forth—show in 
most cases notably larger net profits in 1940 than in 1939, 
The increases are as a rule not so great as in the machine 
industry, but a large part of them range between 20 and 
50 per cent and some run yet higher. : 

Only to a limited degree, it appears, is this growth of 
profits due to higher selling prices. In the main it represents 
increased volume of output, resulting from fuller use of 
existing plant, enlargement of plant, and improvement of 
methods. 

Two remarks are to be made concerning this upswing 
of industrial output and profits. ; 

The first is that employment of labor has not increased 
nearly as much as has the volume of output. This is only 
the repetition of an old story. But it has to be continually 
repeated, for it is the answer to the cry which profit-making 
interests continually raise for lengthening of the workweek. 
There will have to be much more re-employment than there 
has yet been before that cry can be justified. 

The second remark is that the figures given completely 
negative the complaint that federal taxation is bleeding the 
owners of capital to such an extent that they have not 
enough left for investment to provide for needful expansion 
of industry and that it destroys the incentive to investment 
of the little that it leaves them. Production is expanding, 
not in war-goods only, but in other fields as well. The 
volume of goods produced is now back to the level reached 
at the height of the boom in 1929, and it seems likely to go 
much above that level. And profits are increasing, appar- 
ently even faster than industrial output. 

No, the growth of capitalism is not being crippled by 
federal taxation. In so far as the money obtained by taxa- 
tion goes to pay for war-goods, it is turned back into 
working capital in the hands of those who are complaining, 
and yields profit to them. 

They do not wish this process to cease. What they do 
wish is that the tax laws should be so amended as to shift 
to the lower income brackets a larger part of the burden of 
providing the funds to keep the process going and also 
that the workweek should be lengthened so as to put more 
labor-power at their disposal without too much depleting 
the army of the unemployed. 


IRREPRESSIBLE CONFLICT 
ORIENTAL sultans used to punish the bringers of bad 
news, and the ancient Hebrews stoned their prophets 
for talking of the wrath to come. The practice is not alto- 
gether extinct, even among us Americans, who frankly 
admit that we are the smartest people in the world. Point 
out an impending danger, and some folk will suspect you 
of having created it. Predict a disaster, and when it comes 
they will put the blame on you. Anthropologists might treat 
this as a relic of primitive man’s belief in the magic power 
of the uttered word. Perhaps it only reflects the anger of 
lazy-minded wishful thinkers at having their pleasant dreams 
disturbed. 

All of which is not of merely academic interest. 

When William H. Seward declared that there was an 
“irrepressible conflict’’ between the social system based on 
free labor and that based on chattel slavery, and when five 
or six years later Abraham Lincoln expressed his conviction 
that this nation could not survive half-slave and half-free, 
they were bitterly denounced as breeders of civil strife— 
denounced not only by the “‘fire eaters’ of the slaveholding 
South, but by people of the Border States, who knew what 
civil war would mean to them, and by timid or selfish or 
stupid people in the North, who said: “Of course we do 
not approve of slavery, but the slavery question is none of 
our business; it is a Southern question and we should not 
intervene in Southern affairs.” 

Even after secession had begun there actually were 
Abolitionists who favored letting the South go its own way. 
The Union was not worth fighting for, they thought. Let 
there be two nations—a wicked nation, based on human 
slavery, and a righteous nation of free men. To be sure, this 
would not help the slaves, but it would salve the consciences 
of those who considered slaveholding a sin. 

These were the isolationists of that day. And there were 
also appeasers who, even after Vicksburg and Gettysburg, 
did their utmost to embarrass the government and came 
perilously close to actual treason in their well-meant or ill- 
meant efforts to bring about a negotiated peace. 

History has justified Seward and Lnicoln, but they had 
to pay a bitter price for being farsighted and strong of heart. 
And history will justify those Americans who today are 
being branded as ‘war mongers” because they recognize 
and proclaim that the so-called European war is in fact, as 
Willi Schlamm puts it, a worldwide civil war; that there is 
an irrepressible conflict between democracy and totalitarian- 
ism, which overleaps all political boundaries and all geo- 
graphical barriers—a conflict which can end only when the 
one system or the other is destroyed, not in one country 
or one continent but in all. at 
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